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Gowns of Silken Beauty 
To Peep Out from Lightsome Wraps 








A host of wondrous new creations graces our Women’s and Misses’ Salons— 
thoroughbreds, every one. Each possesses that enviable air of tone and individ- 
uality which imparts to the wearer an appearance of exclusiveness. 





The creations of Canton Crepe are loveliness itself, especially some of Dove 
Grey bedecked with sparkling beads and those of varying tones of Brown. The 
Taffetas, too, are charming, with their vivacious flares, touches of gay color and 
rich embroideries. So soft and alluring are those of Charmeuse, Crepe Meteor, | 
Crepe Satin and Georgette Crepe one longs for several. | 


New Evening Gowns are here, too, in a profusion of delicate or vivid tones— | 
demurely simple in mode or elaborate with scintillating sequins. 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 
why not make it comfortable by using the 


EXCELSIOR watiress PROTECTOR 


which really solves this vexing problem 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding— 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK SEWED ON EVERY PAD 





15 LAIGHT STREET Excelsior Quilting Co. NEW YORK CITY Hh 
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The Producers of Motion 


(Pictures Are Rigidly 
'Censoring All Productions 


The following resolutions have been 
adopted by every motion picture company 


tional Association of the Motion Picture Industry, at a 

meeting held on Saturday, took drastic, concerned and bind- 
ing action to keep the screen clean and wholesome. After careful 
deliberation and thorough consideration of all the problems of mo- 
tion picture production, a definite and concrete plan was agreed 
upon which will insure against the production of questionable films 
and will prevent also, the exploitation of pictures in a manner of- 
fensive to good taste. 

The conferences which resulted in this concerted action were 
attended personally by executive officers of Associated First Na- 
tional Pictures Corporation, Associated Producers, Inc., William 
A. Brady Picture Plays Company, Educational Film Exchanges, 
Inc., Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, Fox Film Corporation, 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, D. W. Griffith, Inc., International 
Film Service, Inc., Metro Pictures Corporation, Pathe Exchange, 
Inc., Realart Pictures Corporation, Robertson-Cole Distributing 
Corporation, The Selznick Corporation, Norma Talmadge Film 
Company, Triangle Distributing Corporation, Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company, United Artists Corporation and the 
Vitagraph Company of America, nearly all of whom are producing 
and distributing members in the National Association of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry, which represents approximately 90% of the 
motion picture production in the United States and whose pro- 
ductions include all of those in which the great stars appear. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted in order 
to put into effect a remedial plan: 

RESOLVED: that the National Association of the motion 

picture industry reafirms its emphatic protest against the 

production, distribution and exhibition of all motion pic- 
tures which are obscene, salacious, indecent and immoral, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED: that while the creators of the art of the 

motion picture must in no way be hampered or prohibited 

from depicting honestly and clearly life as it is, to the end 
that this art may not be hindered in its movement toward 

the dignity of other arts, the motion picture should not be 

prostituted to a use or as a means tewards arousing bawdy 

emotions or pandering to a salacious curiosity, or in any 
other manner injurious to public welfare; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED: to the end that the motion picture be held 

in that high plane which it has already attained, that the 

producers of motion pictures refrain from producing such 

motion pictures 

(a) which emphasize and exaggerate sex appeal or depict 

scenes therein exploiting interest in sex in an improper or 

suggestive form or manner: 

(b) based upon white slavery or commercialized vice or 

scenes showing the procurement of women or any of the 

activities attendant upon this traffic; 

(c) Thematically making prominent an illicit love affair 

which tends to make virtue odious and vice attractive; 


National Association of 


7 HE producers and distributors of motion pictures, of the Na- 


(d) with scenes which exhibit nakedness or persons scantily 
dressed, particularly suggestive bedroom and_ bathroom 
scenes and scenes of inciting dances; 
(e) with scenes which unnecessarily prolong expressions 
or demonstrations of passionate love; 

(f) Predominantly concerned with the underworld or vice 
and crime, and like scenes, unless the scenes are part of an 
essential conflict between good and evil; 

(gz) of stories which make drunkenness and gambling at- 
tractive or with scenes which show the use of narcotics and 
other unnatural practices dangerous to social morality ; 
(h) of stories and scenes which may instruct the morally 
feeble in methods of committing crime or by cumulative 
processes emphasize crime and the commission of crime; 
(i) of stories or scenes which ridicule or deprecate public 
officials, officers of the law, the United States Army, the 
United States Navy or other governmental authority, or 
which tend to weaken the authority of the law; 

(j) of stories or with scenes or incidents which offend the 
religious belief of any person, creed or sect or ridicule min- 
isters, priests, rabbis, or recognized leaders of any religious 
sect, and also which are disrespectful to objects or sym- 
bols used in connection with any religion; 

(k) of stories or with scenes which unduly emphasize 
bloodshed and violence without justification in the struc- 
ture of the story. 

(1) of stories or with scenes which are vulgar and portray 
improper gestures, posturings and attitudes; 

(m) with salacious titles, and subtitles in connection with 
their presentation or exhibition, and the use of salacious 
advertising matter, photographs and lithographs in con- 
nection therewith; and it is further 

RESOLVED: that this association record its intention to 
aid and assist the properly constituted authorities in the 
criminal prosecution of any producer, distributor or exhib- 
itor of motion pictures, who shall produce, distribute or 
exhibit any obscene, salacious or immoral motion picture 
in violation of the law, to the end that the recognized pub- 
lic good accomplished by the motion picture shall be pre- 
served and advanced; and be it further 

RESOLVED: that any member of this association will- 
fully refusing to carry into effect these resolutions, shall be 
subject to expulsion as a member of the association, and 
further subject to such other penalties as the association 
may fix; and be it further 

RESOLVED: that all exhibitors, producers and distri- 
butors of motion pictures, not members of this association, 
be urged tc co-operate to carry into full effect these reso- 
lutions. 

This action is expected to prove most effectual in keeping 


screen entirely free from questionable matter. 


the Motion Picture Industry 
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affords many definite advantages to the shopper whose time | | 
is limited, besides offering excellent values in | | 


Wearing Apparel for Women, Misses and Children 





Madison Auenw-Sifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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We March On 


[TH the next issue of the WomMAN CITIZEN comes a change 


W\ in Miss Rose Young, 


the managerial and editorial staff. 


editor and manager of the Woman CITIZEN, and director of 
publicity for the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion as well, has resigned and will seek a merited and much 
needed rest. Miss Young vielded to a bad case of fatigue last 
August but not until the last suffrage gun had been fired and 
the victorious amendment had been safely written into the con- 
stitutional law of the land. 

For four years she served in this dual capacity although 
either task was burden enough for one person even when sup- 


ported by the ready assistance of a capable staff. 


There are no vacations, no week-ends, no holidays, no evenings, 


no Sundays that are really free for such a chief. There are 
no eight-hour days, no fifty-two-hour weeks. “ Publicity ” must 
go when “ stories break,’ no matter when. The paper must 
carry the news even though “ forms are made up” when it ar- 
rives. news comes in at midnight, the weary vigilant must 
receive it and let it go at once to centers of distribution in order 
that the world may read it at the breakfast table next day. It 
cannot wait until morning. Indeed there is no tomorrow with 


a publicity department nor a newspaper. It is always now or 


never. 


M \NY were the times during the campaign when Miss 
Young, home from an overtime, nerve-racking day of un- 
remitting work, was forced to put in more hours at the telephone 
because there was fresh news which would not keep. Her duties, 
the most exacting demanded of any national officer, were so 
patiently, so cheerfully, so enthusiastically rendered, that her 
co-workers scarcely realized the overweight which rested upon 
her. It is not too much to that without her, ratification 
would not have been won at so early a date. 

The tribute which is far more intimate and an even better test 
of her truly remarkable gifts, is the love, understanding and 
devotion of the fifty-odd persons who during the height of the 
campaign worked with her in the national headquarters. Her 
never pausing faith in the ultimate victory, her amazing energy, 
her initiative, her brilliancy of achievement earned, and held, the 
unswerving admiration and high esteem of the entire staff of 


say 


every department. 

She has recovered so far that for some weeks she has been 
at her desk, but it is clear that complete restoration will not come 
that way. Nature demands the full penalty of overdoing. Abso- 
lute rest with freedom from responsibility is the sole cure for 
all around tired-out-ness. This she will now have and will come 
back to normal. The world will have plenty of places await- 
ing her return from her furlough and a long and brilliant future 
lies before her. 

In the past the Woman CiTIzEN has been the organ of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. It has 
been the national propagating agent for the enfranchisement of 
women by any and all legal processes with the ultimate aim of 


It has 


time and often at the 


finishing the task by Federal Constitutional Amendment. 


and all the 


served this purpose first, last 
cost of excluding from its columns material far more desirable 
to the average subscriber than that which it has carried. 

lor example, many numbers have been especially designed t 
meet the needs of particular states under campaign and in order 
to make these issues really valuable to such local uses, much old 


material familiar to the general reader had to be used. The 
character of its contents changed direction not infrequentl\ 


through information received at national headquarters and which, 


not being known to its readers, must have puzzled them often 
times. In preference to its subscribers, the WomaAN CITIZEN 
has served the cause to which it was consecrated by the Black 
wells when as the WoMAN’s JoURNAL it was by them established 
in 1870. Those days are over. The cause to which the pape 


What next: 


was dedicated fifty years ago has been won. 


HE Leslie Commission, which acquired the WomaAn’s Jo 


NAL, authorized the change of its name and form and met 
its annual deficit, carefully considering this question. Shall the 
paper, having helped to attain the object for which it was brought 
into being and which is now achieved, be suspended? 
that with 


The Leslie 


Commission has answered question plans fot 
continuance. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, was elected a director of Woman 
Citizen Corporation and made managing director of the maga 
Her connection with magazine circles, her well established 


devotion to the woman’s 


the 


zine. 
executive and business record, her 
cause, and her wide understanding of all its ramifications, equip 
her with a most unusual combination of abilities for the success 
ful management of the WoMAN CITIZEN. 

The editor will be Miss Virginia Roderick, for several years 
the managing editor of the well known magazine, Everybody's 
That she has been connected with so able a magazine for a long 
period offers satisfying evidence of her very exceptional tal 
ents and achievements. Much surprise has been expressed in 
newspaper circles in New York that so talented an editor would 
voluntarily leave so widely known and thoroughly established a 
firm as Buttericks, the publishers of Everybody's. Yet this she 
has done of her own volition inspired by the sole motive of a 
desire to serve the woman’s cause more directly and intimately. 
No stronger endorsement of choice of editor, and no stronger 
assurance that the magazine will as boldly as ever defend that 


cause could be offered to the subscribers of the CITIZEN. 


HY continue the Woman CitT1zEN? Because winning the 
vote did not end the woman’s campaign for equality and 
Many a hard fought battle lies ahead and its field will 


justice. 
Laws still on the statute books 


be found in unexpected places. 
of some states which permit a father to will away an unborn 
child, and a dissolute husband to collect and spend the wages 
of the wife, the unfair distribution of family property and count- 
less other discriminations against women demand immediate at- 


tention. 
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The denial of degrees to 
women of equal training with 
men as in Cambridge Univer- 
sity; a woman pushed from 
the civil service list because 
she is a woman as in Illinois; 
the movement to put a man 
at the head of the Bedford 
Woman’s Reformatory as in 
New York, are examples of 
what may be expected to 
arise in almost any quarter. 

The political parties were 
generous and hospitable last 
autumn to the new woman 
voters but in most states the 
place finally accorded them 
seems to be that of an unre- 
sponsible “ladies auxiliary.” 
Men and women have not 
learned how to work together 
and women in politics will experience many a shock before there 
is either equality or justice in the distribution of duties or favors, 
and women voters should know the trend of events in this 
field. 

But the most important need of a woman’s political paper lies 
in the fact that women of forward views should be informed, well 
and correctly informed, concerning every phase of the functioning 
of their own sex in politics. By millions of people throughout the 
world the vote for women will be regarded as an experiment. 
Many still speak of votes for men as an experiment. What mis- 
takes will women make? What will they achieve? What will 
they stand for and whai fight for? Will they want office and 
struggle for it as men do? And, succeeding, what sort of officials 





RODERICK, 
NEW EDITOR OF THE 
WOMAN CITIZEN 


MISS VIRGINIA THE 
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will they make? More history 
in which women are the chief 
be in the 
next dozen years than in the 
last five hundred. 


actors will made 


LL of 


and many others women 


these questions 


should be able to answer as 
Without 
a medium whose business it 


the facts develop. 


is to gather the facts and 














present them as they 
are, women will not pos- 
sess the data needed in their 
efforts to better conditions. 
Whether they know it or not, : 
the women of this country 4 
need just the service the MRS. RAYMOND BROWN, THE NEW 
Woman Citizen will strive eee 
to render. 

It is no longer a propagandistic paper. It will exclude noting 
of value from its columns as in former times, in order to carry 


information and special arguments to localities or groups. 1¢ will 


serve only the general cause of all women with privilege and 
favor to none. It will gather the news concerning women and 
news of events that affect women and reproduce truthfully and 
without bias. It will continue to plead as ever for the removal 
of discriminations against woimen in law and custom. It will ad- 
vocate the fullest development of every woman’s individuality and 


demand for her an equal share of the world’s duties and privileges 
Subscriber, help the Woman CirT1zEN to help you. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart, 
President Leslie Commission. 





WANT to thank the many contributors to the Marie Curie 

Fund who have responded to our recent appeal in the Citizen 
for assistance in the purchase of a gram of radium for that won- 
derful and renowned scientist. It is a long and tedious task to 
raise $100,000, and the fund is $40,000 short. Therefore, let all 
who can spare a dollar listen to the announcement of the chair- 
man of the Curie Fund: 

“ President Harding will present one gram of radium to Mme. 
Curie, discoverer of this element, when the noted scientist is re- 
ceived in the White House, May 20. The occasion will be a 
memorable one. 

“This radium will cost $100,000. Of this sum, according to 
a report received from the Equitable Trust Company, the fund’s 
treasurer, $60,000 has been raised by American women. The 
needed balance, therefore, is $40,000. This must be in hand by 
April 18 if women are to complete the work and, unaided, make 
this gift possible. No longer delay is possible as the radium 
must be ordered and then tested by the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. This will require about six weeks. 

“ There is no question as to the generosity of American wom- 
en, or their ability to raise this relatively small amount. But un- 
less countless promises are speedily turned into cash and those 
willing to aid realize that further delay may be exceedingly em- 
barrassing, the $100,000 will remain unsubscribed two weeks 
from now. 

“This radium is to be presented to Mme. Curie because this 
noted and self-sacrificing woman has not only devoted her life 
and genius to aiding humanity, but for the reason that she gave 
her entire supply to France at the outbreak of the war and is 
now devoid of so much as a single grain. If Mme. Curie is to 
go on with her experimentations, American women must pro- 


vide the radium. France cannot. Radium recently reported 
bought by Paris will be used in hospital work.” 
The radium will be a permanent gift. It will last many thou- 


sand years and during Mme. Curie’s life will be used only for 
research work. The scientist is due May 17. ae ol 
HE case known as Leser vs. Garnett was set for hearing in 
the Maryland Court of Appeals for April 7th. 
is brought for the purpose and with the hope of invalidating the 
suffrage amendment. It is supported by the Maryland League for 
State Defense, a group organized to defeat ratification, and it 
is understood that Everett P. Wheeler will present a separate 
brief for the American Constitutional League, another alleged 
orgenization which for some years has devoted its energies to 
the attempt to stay the coming of woman suffrage. This latter 
group has a case in the Supreme Court of the United States now, 
Fairchild vs. Colby. Both cases hold that the amendment ex- 
ceeds the powers for amending the Federal Constitution as 
defined in Article V and that it was not legally ratified by a 
sufficient number of states to make it valid in any case. 

The Maryland case was heard in the Court of Common Pleas 
and of course the petitioners lost. They now appeal to the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals and it is reported that when and if they 
are able to appeal to the Federal Supreme Court, no less a person- 
age than Elihu Root will join the counsel. It is further reported 
that the general expenses will be met with the aid of contribu- 
tions from Mrs. Arthur Dodge and Mrs. James Wadsworth, 
both former presidents of the Anti-Suffrage Society. 

Why are human beings, otherwise sane, utterly unable to see 
that the world has passed them by and will not return that way 


i. 'G. 


The case 


again? 
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The 


Fifteen 


—— ‘TF 


New 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 4, 1921. 
7JHAT may the women of the country expect from the 
fifteen new members of the United States Senate with 
respect to the proposed legislation which women have endorsed ¢ 
Will ihe men prove themselves open-minded or must the same 
inherent 


hard, self-sacrificing struggle against conservatism, 
prejudice and tradition continue? 


With respect to his attitude toward woman suffrage every one 


of the fifteen announces himself an ardent champion of votes for 
women. With respect to his attitude on questions which are not 
close] issues, only one of the fifteen pledges himself sweepingly 


in favor of laws asked by women. That one is Senator McKinley, 
of Illinois, whose support of the Federal suffrage amendment 
during his service in the House of Representatives was so strong, 
that it is not surprising that he now says of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill and other laws desired by women, “I am for them.” 

Assurances that he stands for the principles of so-called wel- 
fare legislation are given by Senator Gooding, of Idaho. As 
chairman of the Republican State Committee in Idaho, Senator 
Gooding recalls giving assistance to Mrs. J. Ellen Foster in 
securing a plank in the state party platform, which resulted in 
the submission two years later of a state suffrage referendum. 

One of the most unusual figures in the new Senate is Senator 
Watson, of Georgia, whose fire-eating tendencies have spread his 
reputation far and wide. Senator Watson was refusing inter- 
views during the early days of the special session, but he asked 
to be put down as “ receiving the lady representative of the 
Woman CITIZEN as a gentleman should.” He declined to be 
quoted on any answers to her questions, put a few himself as to 
whether she “ had attended divine service yesterday ” and “ what 
was the text,” offered to send her a set of his campaign speeches, 
which, he said, “ do not read like a Sunday service” and ended 
by asking that it be said of him that he “ resembled the outgoing 
and incoming Vice-President in not having said a thing.” All 
of which leaves the woman citizen as much in a quandary con- 
cerning him as are certain Senators on both sides of the 
chamber, who think that he may treat the country to the spectacle 
of a Democrat from Georgia voting with the Republicans. 


ARLY experiences with Senator Broussard suggest that the 
women legislative workers will have some little difficulty in 
snaring the gallant gentleman from Louisiana for interviews. 
Senator Broussard, on the first morning he was approached, was 
reported as busily engaged with both of his secretaries drafting 
a bill to be presented that very morning. How impressive such a 
message would sound going out over the country! Such industry, 
“a second Smoot come to Congress!” The only flaw was that 
the Senate was in extra session without the House so that bills 
could not possibly be presented. On the following morning, 
Senator Broussard was said to be engaged with a photographer. 
On the succeeding morning, he was engaged with another 
photographer. The next morning with still another photographer. 
“And there are so many photographers here in Washington,” 
said the Senator’s secretary cheerfully, “that I think he will be 
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From the Woman Citizen's Washington Bureau 


busy with them for the rest of the week.” Nothing to do, ther 


fore, but to lie in wait and stop the Senator as he passed throug] 


the halls to hear from his own lips of his unqualified support of 
state’s rights and his opposition to any bills which might suggest 
Federal control. 

ENATOR NORBECK, of 


that state, has given great assistance to suffragists in 


South Dakota, as Governor of 


the 
past and he states that he expects to continue that policy toward 
what women want in the future. So also does Senator Carra- 
way, of Arkansas, who during his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as in his own state, has given much help to 
suffrage workers. 

Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, because of his Non-Partisan 
League background, will be another figure of great interest du1 
ing the coming months. Incidentally, he is said to be the only 
man in the Senate with training in his special field as chemistry 
Going from Maine to the Middle West, he first became 


His 


inspections, investigations and prosecutions were extended from 


expert. 
known as state chemist and head of the food commission. 


food to paint and his vigilant watch over both industries had the 
result as he puts it, “ of my never going to bed a night for fifteen 
years without a damage suit hanging over my head.” The British 
Government summoned him to make some flour investigations 
just preceding the war and his most recent work has been as 
president of the North Dakota Agricultural College, from which 
he resigned to represent his state in Washington. Not 
pledged to the bills endorsed by the joint congressional com 
mittee, he expresses himself as naturally sympathetic with most 
of the principles involved. 


as yet 


ENATOR STANFIELD, of Oregon, is one of the new sen- 
ators who dwells on his past suffrage record to the exclusion 

of future promises. He has served three terms in the Oregon 
Legislature and during his service as speaker introduced Mrs. 
Catt to make an address before the Legislature. Senator Stanfield 
is “‘ looking to woman suffrage to benefit politics and policies.” 
Another of the active suffrage supporters, who is non-com 
mittal concerning the bills backed by women, is Senator Ernst, 
of Kentucky. He is proud of the support which women gave his 
candidacy and quotes that as a strong contributing factor to his 
“having run ahead of President Harding in the last election.”’ 
Senator Harreld is devoting much attention to getting a hos 
pital for the wounded soldiers of Oklahoma, which he describes 
as coming first in his interest at this time, with agricultural mat 
He is an ardent state’s righter and opposed 
He refuses to be quoted on the bills 


ters a close second. 
to “ paternalistic bills.” 
endorsed by the joint congressional committee. 

Both Senator Cameron, of Arizona, who was a member of the 
House from 1908 to 1912, and Senator Nicholson, of Colorado, 
declare themselves as desirous of giving their support to what 
women desire. Senator Nicholson says that he voted for woman 
suffrage in Colorado in 1893 and has never withdrawn his en- 
dorsement of the movement. 

(Continued on page 1157) 
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MAP OF THE LEAGUE’S REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS has been in exist- 

ence one year and in that year every state in the Union 
has organized a League of Women Voters with subsidiary dis- 
tiict, county and city Leagues. At the convention date a member 
of the National Board will have held in every state in the Union 
an inspirational meeting and conference with the local leagues. 


Field Directors have been sent in organization and citizenship 
work to every state, placed directly from the central office. In 
addition to this, splendid work has been done both in organiza- 
tion and citizenship by the individual states. In our organization 
work it has been our plan to send programs for schools and study 
clubs, accompanied by a statement that these programs were 
to be in no way binding—all that we demanded being an all- 
partisan school and the teaching of the fundamentals of the 
national, state and local government. Coupled with this, we 
recommended a thorough exposition of the League of Women 
Voters, its organization, platform and sphere of usefulness; a 
discussion of party organization, demonstrations connected with 
the primary, registration and election. In every instance, it has 
been the rule of the director of the citizenship school to leave a 
plan of study which should carry well through the year. 


The State Universities of Massachusetts, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Nebraska and Missouri advise that they are co-operating with 
the League of Women Voters in their citizenship work. Iowa 


and Virginia, in particular, have employed in their extension 
departments directors of citizenship schools who, responding to 
calls received throughout the state, go to the various localities 
and conduct intensive courses in citizenship, in addition to the 
regular work done in the university. The State University of 
Wyoming is going to use the correspondence course of the 
League of Women Voters in connection with the university work 
and also in the summer school session. The University of Mis- 
souri, in addition to furnishing speakers on certain subjects for 
citizenship schools whenever they may be requested, has this 
year put on a required course in citizenship for every Freshman. 


HE demand for citizenship school directors was such that to 
meet it a normal training school was held in August in the 
Organization Headquarters of the League of Women Voters to 
supplement the school held by Mrs. Catt last year immediately 
after the convention and all states were invited to send repre- 
sentatives. The entire course was conducted by Miss Ames. 
Certificates were given to all who passed the examination satis- 
factorily. For all of the work of organization and citizenship 
during the year the expense has been $3,585.00. Women can be 
well trusted to safeguard the public purse. 
As for the future, our only desire is for a well-informed, intel- 
ligent electorate, and this we will try to accomplish by further and 
closer organization and by our work in citizenship and by «is- 


communities. Epna C. GELLHOR) 
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ingham, Ala., Secretary 


THE 


E ENTS of great importance are the actions of several State 
egislatures, which this year invited addresses by women 
s in the National League of Women Voters. Three of 
Legislatures have been addressed by Mrs. Maude Wood 


lead 
thes 


Park, national chairman of the League of Women Voters, and 


the fourth—the Legislature of Tennessee—by Mrs. George Fort 
Milton, state chairman. 
\ Park spoke on the evening of March 16th to the Michi 


gan Senate at their invitation, and, later, responding to a similar 
t from the Speaker of the House, explained the League's 
“Women are working for a 


reque 
program to the House members. 
|, constructive program that is based on the conservation of 
* Woman’s instinct and training, fitting 


broa 
health and life,” she said. 
her to be the mother of the race, have given her special qualities 
to appreciate and understand certain problems confronting the 
relate to the welfare of her sex and of 


state and nation, which 


childhood. Her influence, felt in legislative bodies, will alwa 
be of a sober, substantial character.” 

Mrs. Park outlined the particular measures which the special 
State League of Women Voters was supporting, telling the Legis 
lature why they were asking their enactment. 

South Carolina’s Legislature, the first before which Mrs. Park 
Was invited to speak, reconsidered its action on the Age of 
Consent bill, previously reported unfavorably, and passed it. Mrs 
Parl The Michigan 


Legislature was the third before which she appeared in person 
As Seen by a Director 
HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


ception on the part of those minds—notably Mrs. Catt’s 


also spoke before the Delaware Legislature 


Was a great con 
which first saw it and then helped bring it into being. 

In view of this vear’s history of the League as a separate 
organization, it is evident that the founders builded better than 
they knew. Not only has it met with instant response from the 
new women voters all over the country who saw that it answered 
to their needs and gave them something which no other organiza 
tion quite supplied, but it is being hailed by those men who have 
been fighting long for governmental reform and for higher quality 
in the electorate and who have felt themselves hard pressed dur 
ing the war and post-war period, when public attention was neces- 
sarily diverted from their program of reform toward other 
problems. 

[-verywhere the forces that are working for the revitalizing ot 
American democracy, for the old habit of vigorous and free 
discussion of public questions, for the ideal of an active self- 
respecting and self-directing electorate, see in the League of 


Women Voters a bright spot on the political horizon. 





National League 
of Women 
V oters 


VISITING BOARD AND THE HOSTESS CHAIRMAN 


which 


into the 


tunity before 
\\ e come 
voters to hamper us, no com 
We have a 
toward the humane and the idealistic approach to 
ntribution to civilization 


\merican women have an them 


oppo! 


is almost overpowering in its possibilities. 


electorate with no bad habits as 
natural bent 


mitments, nothing personal to gain. 


public ques 
tions. 
We 


place in the community and our relationship to the political 


It is expected of us to make this co 


have before us the choice of two conceptions of our 


ties. [Either we can become ; deliverable vote, 


one that can be reckoned simply in figures, a vote 


follows and never leads, or We can become a cons 
le a7 


in the body politic, with definite ideals and 





conception that the public we e come fl nd that party 
only the means to this end, that partie e ng 
developing organisms and that women should share 1n_ the 
development. This is a practical choice coming constantly to 
women in a series of important decisions. Unless the men 
voters make themselves heard and felt as women, bringing a 
stream of fresh ideas into public life r figl he é 
have been largely thrown away 

The League of Women Voters atfords an agency through 
which to realize this ideal 

iN i 


RS. JULIAN SALLEY, Third Regior Director, reports 
i that at the Region’s annual conference, held in Atlant 

February, seven of the nine states of her region were well repre 
sented and progress in organization and citizenship work wer 


SISSIPpI 


enthusiastically reported. Mis 


sentatives present, not being at that time organize 


Immediately following the conference, Mrs. James Paige and 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh MeCulloch went into Florida, and, as a 
result of their work, Florida had an organization convention the 
first of April. Mississippi is organizing and will soon be heard 


from. Miss Blanche Rogers, with the help of Mrs. I-mily 


lat state 


Blair, is holding citizenship schools over th: 


RS. C. B. SIMMONS, Seventh Regional Director, sends 
Seventh Region recognizes political educa 


word that the 
\ll the states of het region 


\Vomen’s 


tion as a sore need of the country. 
report the forwarding of organization work. national 
political activity in recent elections has impressed the women of 
the Seventh with the necessity for increased effort so that West 


ern women may forge ahead. The slogan of the West is the 


slogan of the Seventh, “ We set the pace.” 
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EDWARD P. COSTIGAN, CHAIRMAN FOOD 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND COMMITTEE 


MRS. 


HE Food Supply and Demand Committee of the League 

of Women Voters will report to the national Convention 
of the League in Cleveland, April 11 to 16, 1921, that the women 
of the country in increasing numbers are becoming informed 
concerning the unnecessary obstacles which increase prices and 
obstruct the free movement of the food supplies of the nation 
from producers to consumers. 

Emphasis will be placed on the knowledge that in our coun- 
try of unlimited food resources the lack of adequate federal and 
state laws, particularly of federal regulation, is today one of the 
important factors holding back both production and consumption. 
Unnecessary but widespread undernourishment has _ resulted 
among our people. For instance, the Federal Children’s Bureau 
has stated that several million children in America are daily 


underfed. One of the well established causes of this condition 
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That the 
League 
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Women 
Voters 


Organized 


Work 


1S 


Do 


MRS. RICHARD EDWARDS 
TREASURER OF NATIONAL LEAGUE 


is found in the opportunity which exists for exacting ut 
profits in the distribution of food. 
by food speculators and monopolists, has resulted in buil 
wall of living costs which the citizen of modest means fin: 
culty in surmounting. The situation is not new. It pre 
before the war. It has continued since. 

The League of Women voters is actively supporting legi 
efforts in Congress to eliminate food profiteering, hoarding, 


lation and monopoly and to compel economy and equalit 
ut 


treatment and facilities in transportation and other distril 
The League is urging public regulation of live-stock and 
food markets so that they will be accessible to all without 
privilege or favoritism. It is also endorsing cooperative a 
tions which will tend to bring producers and consumers 
together for the benefit of all. 
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The program of the Food Committee endorses suitable legisla- 
oposed in Congress to regulate the meat-packing industry ; 


tion p 
also bills providing for increased appropriations for the proper 
extension of vocational training in home economics. 


State committees are asked to advocate, before their separate 
Legislatures, laws to prevent profiteering, waste and the improper 
hoarding of food; laws limiting the time during which goods may 
be kept in cold storage; and laws restricting the number of sales 
which may be made between producers and consumers. In addi- 
tion the state committee program includes the study and en- 
couragement of public terminal and local markets, public ware- 
houses, milk-receiving stations and depots, abattoirs and cooper- 
ative associations. 

There are active chairman in thirty-eight states. Reports which 
will be given at the convention by several of these indicate a 
keen interest in the food situation and effective work being done 
to secure the proper production, distribution and use of food. 

The Food Suppiy and Demand Committee is also directing the 
attention of women to the importance of working with the States 
Relations Services of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in support of home demonstration work in the states. 

Investigation of the food situation is essentially the business 
of enlightened women who are assuming for the first time the 
full powers and responsibilities of citizenship. If our civilization 
is to fulfill its promise it is vital that nourishing food be brought 
and kept within reach of every home, and especially of all the 
growing children of the nation. 

MasBet Cory CostTiGANn 


S CIAL Hygiene chairmen have been appointed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in every state of the Union with the 
exception of Arizona, South Dakota, Nevada, and New Mexico. 
Up to March 20th, however, few of the chairmen had sent in 
their reports; although it was then probable that many more 
would be to hand before the date of the annual convention. The 
teports so far received included New York, Idaho, Vermont, 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, and covered 
activities in connection with legislation, law enforcement and 
education. A summary of Social Hygiene legislation, enumer- 
ating the bills before the various state Legislatures, has been 
issied periodically by the U. S. Public Health Service. Through 
these bulletins it has been possibile to keep informed of every 
measure interesting to our committee, which has been introduced 


during the present legislative year. The results of these attempts 
will not be known until the close of the legislative sessions. 

In January the chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee 
sent a questionnaire to all her state chairmen asking for opinions 
concerning the introduction of proposals in connection with the 
Social Hygiene program for the creation of a public health com- 
mittee and the inclusion of birth control. Seventeen replies were 
received. Of these three were in favor of birth control; eleven 
were opposed to including it in the program and three were in 
doubt concerning it. Only one was opposed to the creation of a 
public health committee, eleven were favorable, three doubtful. 

The question of raising the age of consent was relegated to the 
Committee on Uniform Laws. In spite of the fact that this 
matter is not under the care of the Social Hygiene Committee, a 
number of the state chairmen have found it necessary to give 
their assistance to proposals for state legislation on this subject. 

The League of Women Voters has been well represented at a 
number of conferences and conventions on Social Hygiene, both 
state and national. The Institute on Venereal Disease Control 
and Social Hygiene, conducted by the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice from November 22nd to December 4th, was one of the most 
important of these events. The Social Hygiene chairman of the 
League of Women Voters was a member of the Faculty of the 
Institute. “Two hundred invitations had been sent out and pro- 
vision had been made for audiences of about this number. Instead 
of 200 there were between 500 and 600 men and women in regu- 
lar attendance through the whole period. Included in these 
were social workers and educators as well as doctors and those 
specially concerned with the treatment of venereal disases. The 
All-America Conference on Venereal Diseases, held under the 
auspices of the U. S. Board of Social Hygiene, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the American Red Cross and the American 
Social Hygiene Association, immediately followed the institute 


and occupied the week from December 6th to 11th. 
VALERIA PARKER, M. D. 
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HEN last summer the Washington Academy of Science 

published an analysis of government appropriations made 
by Dr. Edward B. Rosa, chief physicist of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, women voters had delivered into their 
with which to fight for larger appropriations for those humani- 
tarian governmental activities in which they are most profoundly 
interested. Criticisms of his paper decided Dr. Rosa to follow 
his first study by a ten years’ analysis of the actual expenditures 
This analysis, 


hands a weapon 


of the Federal government in times of peace. 
which was delivered in December before the Washington branch 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, furnishes the 
answer once for all to any charges of creating undue burdens on 
the taxpayer which may be brought against the group of measures 
supported by the National League of Women Voters. 

Dr. Rosa took as basis for this later paper the Treasury De- 
partment’s annual combined statement of receipts, disbursements 
and balances for the years in the decade 1910-1919. The story 
is told in illuminating charts and tables, with no more than a 
pregnant page of text to bring out their meaning. The tables 
with caption text can be obtained from the Bureau of Standards 
at a cost of about $6.00. The lecture with a few’ of the tables 
can be obtained from Mechanical Engineering. 
cisms of his former paper and to make the story one of true 
expenditures and of expenditures in normal peace times, Dr. 
Rosa has deducted from each department its earnings, where 
there were any, and he has reckoned the army and navy pen- 
basis, cutting out the 
major part of the enormous military expenditures for those years. 


To meet criti- 


sion expenditures of 1917-1919 on a peace 


Thus the story the charts tell is the story of the proportions which 
the various items of national expenditure have in practice in the 
ten-year period, borne to each other. 

is much the same as for 
group, Interest on Public 
Debt, is added and the charts are worked out in finer detail and 
show total disbursements, There 
are in addition supplementary charts showing sources of federal 


The grouping of the expenditures 


the 1920 appropriations, but a new 


earnings and net expenditures. 


taxation and government expenditures compared with changes 
in the cost of living. 


OW do these new tables compare with those of the former 


study? Appropriations for 1920 had shown about 93 per cent 


spent on war; 3 per cent on Primary Governmental Functions 


cent on Construc- 
group 
executive 


(Executive, Legislative and Judicial) ; 3 


tion of Public 


per 


Works and one per cent on a small 


most of them singled out from the various 
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FIGURE I 
1910-1919 AVERAGE NET EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL GOVERNM 
Average yearly total—$661,548,870 
= = ivil —$211,337,288 
Cexclusiv: f war t) 
departments, which are not reckoned in the expenditures of thos 
departments but segregated as research, educational and develo 
mental activities. 
In the new study Figure I, Average Net I¢xpenditures of the 
J § 
Federal Government, 1910-1919, shows an average yearly totd 
a dS ? 
cost of $661,548,870, of which all but $211,337,288 goes f 
that is, the average percentages for the ten years’ period on3 
, b dS » | 
peace basis are 68.06 per cent for military and 31.94 cent 
for civil, or less than one-third for all non-military expenditure 
This is considerably better than the war proportions of 192 
b ] 
but it indicates that at all times the appropriations for the w 
functions of the government far exceed those for its peace func 
tions. In reality this permanent 68 cent for war react 


per 
the bona fid 


still 


times is even more significant of neglect of 


ties of peace than the 93 per cent was in 
the war. 


The average distribution of expenditures was as follo 
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Per cent. of total 


* Estimated normal amounts. 
} VI War cost 1917-1919 is not reckoned in on the chart which represents normal not war time expenditures. 
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TaBLeE II—Net Crvit Expenses oF U. S. GOVERNMENT—FIscaL YEARS IQI0-1Q19. 


V I Fiscal Year 
Group I—Primary Group II]— Research Group III Total Civil 


Ending 
June 30th Governmental Functions Education Development Public Works I il, and iil 
; Per Per Per Per 
Total Capita Total Capita Total Capita Total Capita 
ON) Sa arse aa ee $ 102,227,955 > 1.11 $ 25,394,032 $0.28 $ 79,503,701 $0.86 $ 207,125,688 $ 2.24 
NEN Saxe ssp Hip Reese gaieeark 83,682,091 0.59 27,395,497 0.29 55,502,500 0.91 196,640,988 2.10 
1912 a ee 92,370,533 0.97 22,249,436 0.23 87,885,582 0.92 202,511,853 2.13 
DES, coo Fo nisese asians 92,858,188 0.96 21,011,973 0.22 95,508,921 0.99 210,039,082 2,15 
1914 cr Ale eee 91,313,408 0.93 22,574,599 0.23 95,974,391 0.98 210,162,388 2.15 
1915 Pere ee ee ee 100,526,332 1.08 30,000,474 0.30 94,401,730 0.95 231,255,542 2.33 
19016 114,742,625 1.14 27,719,254 0.25 598,905,247 0.59 201,427,150 2.00 
| ) eee 108,676,308 1.00 28,424,540 0.25 62,759,730 0.01 199,500,650 1.90 
tL alee > > 0 
1915 . Leia) SREB Goer 125,204,304 2} 84.77 3,7 10 0.34 62,450,203 0.00 222,450,205 2.15 
(0) (0 139,940,540 1.33 375879597 0.30 5453525139 0.52 231,855,252 2.21 
ons| Fe Aggregate Cost, ; - 3 . 
ee ee $1,057,555,251 $10.72 $278,383,127 $2.82 $777 ,434,500 $7.88 $2,113,372,884 $21.43 
be War, 68.06 per cent Reclamation Service, reforestation, the improvement of rivers 


Al | Primarv governmental functions (Legislative, Executive and and harbors and roads, these are activities whose value is appat 
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x Judicial), 15.98 per cent ent to every one 
; Public works, 11.75 per cent The Panama Canal is one of the engineering enterprises which 
Research, educational and development, 4.21 per cent. has revolutionized world commerce. Its construction involved 
Table I gives the amount of the expenditures for an average an enormous expenditure that will be slow in paying off, but 
year in the ten-year period. Analysis of the one-third used for already its tolls last year were $2,000,000 in excess of operating 
civil expenditures (Figure II) shows that research, education expenses. The Reclamation Service, which by a twenty-yea1 
and development,, that group of activities which is of most inter- arrangement with the owners of land is made ultimately t 
est to women, received only $27,838,313 or 13 per cent of this pay for itself, has already reclaimed land on which crops are 
group's total expenditure, about 36 per cent going to publi raised worth $90,000,000. The Forest Service, which in the 
works, the rest to primary governmental functions. What is long run pays in money earned about five-eighths of its own 
true of the average during this period is true of individual years, expenses, repays the other three-eighths by its saving to the pe 
for the annual expenditure as shown by Table II of this group ple. River and harbor and road development pay in local and 
ranged in individual years from about $197,000,000 (1911) to ultimately in national prosperity 
| about $232,000,000 (1919) and the range of research, education Of the other activities with results not so tangible, particularly 
a and development was $21,611,973 (1913) to $37,879,567 in I919. that starved group known as research, education and develop 
The civil expenditures of the government are for its construc- ment, which in a war year got one per cent of the total 
4, tive developmental work, for the work of governing, for the stim- appropriation and on which in a normal year no more than 4.2 
“aaiqulation of manufacturers and commerce, for the per cent is expended, it has been said: “ The ex 


stimulation and preservation of the products of penditures for this work are devoted to developing 
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FIGURE II FIGURE IIl 
GROUPS I, If AND II—CIVIL ACTIVITIES GROUP II—RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
fverage net expenditures 1910-1919—$211,337,288 Average annual expenditures and earnings 1910-1919 
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A New Light on the Movies 


By Margretta S. Dietrich 


AS the last word been said on movie censorship? Every 

week I have been surprised to find it discussed in the 
Woman Citizen from many angles, and yet one point of view 
still unrepresented. 

I am more than a casual observer at the movies, for I am 
the owner of a building which is used as a picture theatre, and 
from a sense of responsibility I have been for ten years a pain- 
fully regular attendant. I confess to being a recent convert to 
censorship. For about two years I was in the closest touch with 
the business end of the theatre, for my tenant was not able to 
pay her rent. I allowed her to stay on and watched her business 
methods to assure myself that the trouble was not in the manage- 
She was a woman of as high ideals as my own. 
made fre- 


ment. 
At considerable expense my tenant, Mrs. W 
quent trips to Kansas City and Omaha to select personally her 
programs. She could not, of course, see every film she used, and 
she did not always secure the films selected; substitutes were 
slipped in which were often undesirable. Some bad places could 
be cut, and she always had a preliminary run-off before the first 
public showing, but some films were altogether bad. Ske kept 
on hand an extra film to use in such emergency, until fire regu- 
lations prohibited the storing of films which are highly explo- 
She had then only the alternatives of showing the bad 
picture or closing the doors. After a plucky struggle in which 
both she and I lost money, Mrs. W—— sold the business to a man 
Her failure was 





sive. 


who leased all the picture shows in our town. 
not because the public did not appreciate the class of pictures 
she exhibited, but because no single exhibitor, where there is 
more than one theatre in the town, can make money if he uses 
expensive films. The rental of films is not a fixed charge. It 
depends somewhat upon the seating capacity of the house and 
also on what the exhibitor will pay. In a town with several 
shows, the managers bid against each other for the popular ser- 
vices. The prices paid for films would astonish the layman. 

The new tenant operating all the theatres did better finan- 
cially, but he again sold all the theatres to a man from Iowa who 
was operating about twenty-five shows in that state and Neb- 
raska. No doubt by this time he owns twice that number. He 
is able to say to the producer what he will pay in rental. He 
does the same thing with advertising rates. He stopped all news- 
paper advertising for weeks until he had brought down the rates 
to a figure which he considered reasonable. Since the day we 
signed the leases I have never seen him, and I have not heard 
that he has ever been back. He put young men on salaries in 
charge of the theatres as local managers, but they have little 
authority, and small choice in the matter of selecting programs. 
So many pictures a week from this producing company and so 
many from that have already been contracted for by the man 
above. The patrons may express their approval or disapproval, 
“may make a friend of the manager,” but they do not reach 
the man with authority under the present system. 


DOUBT the efficiency of that campaign of praise or complaint 

suggested in the CiT1zEN, for, as another wrote, the patrons 
of the movies are not articulate. Some years ago I proposed to 
our local woman’s club that we have a box provided in which 
club members were to deposit comments which need not be signed, 
either favorable or unfavorable on the pictures exhibited at our 
They could also deposit requests for especially good 
A committee was to 


theatres. 
pictures which they had seen elsewhere. 
report the comments to our theatre managers. The box was pro- 
vided but not one comment was ever deposited. 


"WHE warden of the Kansas penitentiary said in an address 

before our Legislature this winter that the wave of juvenile 
crime is due to the passing of the American home, which ceased 
years ago to be the workshop and factory and is no longer even 
a social center. “ We must regard, not the home, but the com- 
munity, as the unit of government,” he said. We must, it scems, 
substitute legislation and a degree of state paternalism for lost 
parental guidance and control. Of course we decry the necessity 
and doubtless many of your readers would dispute the state- 
ment, but they need only go to the movies to observe the audience 
to realize that the front seats are always filled with children 
without parents. A questionnaire to the superintendent of schools 
of all children 


in our state showed that from 75% to 90% n 
schools attend the movies from one to five times a week. 

The question of state regulation of pictures is before ou 
Legislature at this time. Three bills were introduced, one for 
a board of inspectors, one was withdrawn in favor of an amend- 
ed third, which provides heavy fines for exhibiting certain speci- 
fied acts. It is the bill least disfavored by the movie people them- 
selves. In my belief it would get us nowhere for it would involve 


a lawsuit in every case, and who is going to prosecute? In cities 
perhaps the law might be made effective, but the majority of ow 
population is rural and not urban. In Nebraska, four-fifths of our 


people live in places where the population is under 2,500. I believe 
every village has a picture show at least one evening a week, and 
every town of 1,000 population a show every evening. 

In the villages the proprietor, who is everyone’s neighbor, runs 
the moving pictures as a side line. Even if he owns the business, 
his taste is not discriminating and he leaves all choice to the dis- 
tributor. He can afford only the least expensive films. The dis- 
tributor sends him pictures which cannot be exhibited in larger 
cities because of police or local censors. There may be sentiment 
against this type of picture in the community, but fundamentally 
rooted in our make-up is a dislike of “ having trouble ” with our 
neighbors. There is not one man or woman in 10,000 who will 
take the initiative in bringing suit to prosecute his neighbor for 
the pictures he exhibits. 

Every system of regulating pictures which I have heard sug- 
gested except that of inspection prior to distribution, seems to 
me to be closing the barn door after the horse is out. The dam- 
age is already done when the picture is shown. 

My former objection to censorship was based on the argunient 
that it is un-American and contrary to our belief in free speech 
and free press, and because I doubted whether state inspection 
would be sufficiently rigid. In the bill before our Legislature pro- 
viding for censorship, purely educational films are not to be in- 
spected, and I have come to see that inspection, either state or 
national, is only taking the place of the authority which can sup- 
press the circulation of indecent literature. It is impossible to 
read films without machinery. The state board of censors or 
inspectors would supply that machinery and would have little 
more power than that already invested in the postmaster. 

My second objection that inspection would not be rigid enoug 
is still an objection, but “ half a loaf is better than no bread at 
all.” While we 


remain human such a thing cannot be invented, but it seems to 


Inspection will, of course, not be a cure-all. 


me to be the most practical relief yet suggested, because it affords 
a measure of protection to the places too small to protect them- 
selves, but where what we are used to calling the “ backbone of 
the country” is growing up. It will not relieve the women of 
the country of the responsibility of being ever alert and of en- 
couraging the inspectors to maintain a high standard. 
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sight of the fact that graceful lines 
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The Movies:—A Glance 
Across the Nation 


By the Advertising Manager of One of the Biggest 
Distributors of Motion Pictures 

T is one thing for me to give you my personal views on the 

motion picture situation as I did in my first article in this 

What Are We Going to Do About 

Facts and 


publication, “ The Movies 


later backed up with “ The Movies—Real 


which was written to explain in a truthful faslion 


‘Em? ’’. 
Reel Facts,” 
misleading and inaccurate presentations of the subject; bi 

it is another thing entirely to go out across this Nation «nd 
gather for your consideration the opinions of editors who are 
talking daily to 48,923,790 of our people, in their editorial 
umns,—and I’ve done this for YOU! 

An editorial is nothing more nor less than the editor’s elab« ra- 
tion of current news, or his discussion of news in an explanat«ry 
vein. If the politics of the publication happens to be Republic in, 
he will put a Republican interpretation on most any item. If 
he can’t he’ll let it alone because he knows he has built up ‘1is 
circulation list to a large extent with folks who are in symp: 
with Republican ideals, and they want to read about Republi 
successes, and like to hear of the failures of Democratic, Sor 
istic, or any other ideas. If they didn’t they wouldn't be his 
scribers, they would buy some other paper. \Vhen it come 
a national, state or city movement an editor will “ feel out” 
readers by hinting at an editorial course he may follow, an 
he does not get a reaction that shows him the error of his w 
he'll carry it through. If the reaction from his “ feeler”’ sh 
him that particular view is unpopular he’ll drop the matter ; 
talk of something else, or attack his subject from a diffe: 
angle,—one that will please his readers. 

KF‘ YILLOWING this reasoning, therefore, it must be force 
apparent even to the most casual reader of this article t 
editors in every corner of our Nation, separated by hundreds and 
even thousands of miles of our vast area, of every known political 
faith, would not present in their editorial columns such drastic 
condemnation of the censorship shackles that a few professional 

reformers want to gird the motion picture industry with 


unless they knew that their readers were in absolute sympath: 
with their editorial course. 

After writing my first articles I said to myself, “ That’s all 
very fine, and you know it is basic common sense, but there 
may justly be some who will discount your views for the simple 
reason alone that you are in the business yourself, and want t 
There 


fore, I started writing editors North, South, ast and West, a 


have your readers see through rose-tinted spectacles.” 


sorts of editors, asking for an expression of personal opinion, 


or copies of any editorials they had published on the subject « 
the movies. It was rather a dangerous stroke, because my col 


lection might have been just the opposite of what I presume: 


it would be. I’d have given them to you just the same, and as 
gracefully as possible said my own opinions did not seem to 
be shared nationally, and But, to b 
showered with editorial comments that jibed absolutely with 


quit. when I began 


facts I had already given you, I was naturally duly elated a: 
eager to be at it. I have before me as I write either perso: 
letters from editors or editorial comments from publications 
whose gross reading circulation is almost fifty millions of our 
people. Could I have held this article another three weeks | 
feel the reading circulation of my collections would have reached 
over seventy millions. 

Now let’s be honest with ourselves. 


millions of our people agree with them and also with my views 


If these editors find fifty 
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doesn’t the fact stand out that most of the “ movie agitation ” 
arises from professional reform sources, from sources who are 
either paid to start agitation or derive revenue from agitation? 
At the very least we KNOW that it’s not from the American 
‘jtizen, man or woman, as a body that it comes. 

Pefore taking you across the country, let us glance at the views 
of the editor of the Saturday Evening Post, talking to his 2,300,- 
ooo circulation: 

Motion pictures are a new art, and a complicated system of 
censorship is growing up round them. There is no particular 
reason for censoring motion pictures more than anything else, 
except that they are new and their unsettled status gives the 
censorship instinct a chance to assert itself. A lot of state and 
city censors, each with his own notion of what is advisable for 
his neighbor to see, cannot fail to become in the end an imper- 
tinent nuisance.” 

‘The World Digest” issued by the Methodist [Episcopal 

Church, Washington, D. C., March 12, 1921, paid us a consider 
abie tribute as they gave expression to this thought: 
\nything in the nature of a crusade against an industry 
which is essentially sound and useful is greatly to be deplored 
except in case of absolute necessity. There is sufficient brains 
and sufficient character in the motion picture industry to deal 
effectively with the situation.” Equally fair was the report of the 
Special Committee of the New York State Conference of Mayors, 
submitted and adopted February 24th, 1920, when they went on 
record as endorsing, ‘ Legalized censorship of the film is a dan- 
gerous departure in a free country. It is no less dangerous than 
a censorship of the press or the stage, for it places a ban upon 
ideas. The indecent, improper and immoral film can be eradi- 
cated by the same methods as are used against indecent, im 
proper and immoral books or plays. It may make the passing 
of tilms a matter of political influence and result in consequent 
abuses of power.” 


ld the purpose of our glance across the nation was not 16 
portray the ideas of great men or of national publications, 
but rather to take you from New England as a starting point 
across our Nation, figuratively interviewing editors of our dailies 
who are the real guides of national thought. The Lawrence 
(Mass.), Eagle aptly describes censors as “ A body of non-expert 
guardians of public morals is a sore and needless irritation to the 
public,” while the Boston, (Mass.), Herald thinks, “ The censor 
ship of motion pictures by the States or Federal Government 
would put responsibility in the wrong place. As capable of 
misuse, moving pictures are not in a class by themselves. 
Some actually do. I:xperience has 


Books 


may carry moral poison. 
shown that it is wiser to deal with bad books after they appear, 
instead of assuming that no publisher can be trusted,” followed 
by the Boston, (Mass.), Post, ““ The average book, play or news 
paper is not subjected to any such long and persistent series of 
annoyances—but for some reason or other the photoplay is treated 
as an infant in swaddling clothes. I:very moment of its young 
life must be carefully scrutinized,” and the Boston, (Mass.), 
Globe adds, “To stop the free expression of opinion by any 
means is to close the safety valve.” 

The Lowell, (Mass.), Courier Citizen has evidently examined 
oiher states. 

“ Public censorship of stage productions, pictorial or other- 
wise, is a difficult authority properly to exercise. It is causing 
trouble wherever it is attempted.” The Morning Union, 
Springfield, (Mass.), believes in its public, “ Public sentiment 
is the saving force where there is any question with regard to 
the propriety of a motion picture. It has in the past prevented 
the exploitation of many unsavory plays not alone in the movies, 
but as well on the legitimate stage.’ And so does the Everett, 
(Mass.), Herald-Republican, as it tells its readers, “ Moving pic- 
ture interests, and that includes the countless thousands who 
enjoy moving pictures, are called upon to fight a new censor- 
ship bill on which there will be a hearing next Tuesday at the 
State House. We had about all the restrictions we could 


tand during the war, and they have not yet become a habit. 
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JUST FROM PARIS! 
JENNY LANVIN CHANEL JEAN PATO 
AGNES CHARLOTTE CHAVERIET 


BRANDT 
BON JOUR, Madame! The Paris styles salute you, 
each with a message from the Rue de !a Paix. 

The Cavalier Cape, the season’s novelty, comes from 
Jeanne Lanvin, its quaint revers faced with Roman 
stripes. From Jean Patou the splendid wrap of hex- 
agonal embroidery and novel sleeves; also the three- 
piece suit of serge and Persian silk, with silk inserts 
and lattices of serge. Also pictured the evening gown 
of rose tulle and sprays of rosebuds, from Jenny. And 
you must see the Chanel evening gown, three-tiers of 
steel bead fringe over crepe; the Charlotte coat-dress 
of brown taffeta and rose; the black-and-white note 
in a gown of tafteta and Valenciennes by Lanvin, and 
others quite as chic. 

Frocks for the jeune fille of crepe de chine and 
linons with faggoting and hemstitching as the sole 
And blouses 


plaited Chinese embroidered model pictured. 


adornments. none more novel than the 


Knitted Sports Wear 
From England and Ireland 


GAY SPORTS CAPES, some with waistcoats and 
clever sweaters, in wool or silk, have just arrived from 
London, matched with visor caps or tams. The Wes- 
sex knitted sports dresses of wool, in fluted stripes, and 
sport capes and sweaters of wool or silk, all made in 
Ireland, have been imported to meet the current fad 
for knitted wear. You'll find a special beauty in the 
soft, bright colorings of the Irish dyes. 
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There are enough restrictions now and enough censorship.” The 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette in a long editorial roused its readers 
when a bill for censorship came up. “ Another proposition to 
mold the morals of Massachusetts by law comes up tomorrow, 
when there will be a hearing at the State House on the moving 
picture censorship bill. In theory it sounds like a nice plan. 
In reality it would but provide an extravagant means of getting 
at something we have ample means of reaching already. 

Moving westward to New York City we hear the Times say: 

‘“ There are plenty of faults in the motion pictures of today, but 
they are not the sort of faults that censorship will reach. What- 
ever the cause, the official censorship of motion pictures that 
exists in several States has perpetrated some masterpieces of 
asininity. The function of a censorship is usually conceived to 
be the protection of the morals of the public, and the sort of 
people who want censorships are generally those who limit the 
term ‘morality’ to the observance of a single commandment. 


NOTHER, the New York Tribune comments on the Ahern 
Bill, “ There is good warrant for the protest of motion pic- 
ture producers against the (Ahern) bill, which would establish a 
board of censors in this state—censorship in this day and age 
is silly. .. .Censorship of anything relating to the spread of ideas 
is especially repugnant to the American tradition. The public 
itself is the only capable judge of what is objectionable.” The 
New York American published an interview with ex-President 
Wilson, who stated he was “ Opposed to the principle of censor- 
ship. It encouraged graft and arbitrary exercise of private judg- 
ment, where the public judgment alone ought to stay the matter.” 
From The Press, Atlantic City, N. J. “In days not long 
past it was the practice of lazy thinkers to blame the dime novel 
and the cigarette for crime among juveniles ; today the same class 
levels its absurd charges against the motion picture. The guard- 
ianship of children does not stop at the door of the moving picture 
theater. The only effective censorship is the registration of public 
opinion.” A contemporary from Hackensack (N. J.) Republican 
views the censor thus, “ The censor is a rare animal.” From 
Jersey we move on to Pennsylvania, where a form of legalized 
pre-view state censorship prevails, and read in the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Evening Telegram, ‘‘ Why should a special department to 
censor moving pictures be supported by this state? If such cen- 
sorship is necessary, why are not ordinary theaters, and even 
newspapers, subject to censorship? 


OING south we find in the Washington, D. C. Times, “ The 
safest and surest way to make progress is to trust to the sober 
judgment of the people,” and in the Washington Post, “ The cen- 
sors for Pennsylvania and Ohio of motion picture films have 
turned their thumbs down on the works of Mr. Shakespeare. 
Only five of the bard’s masterpieces have been able to pass them 
so far.” Going still farther south we get from the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader, “ The real question is how to keep improper 
pictures from being shown. The News Leader does not believe 
this can be done by a state censorship of the character proposed 
in the pending bill. . . . The censorship would be superficial at 
best, and in all probability might give a false sense of security. . . . 
While down in Montgomery (Ala.) the Advertiser gives this 
view, “ Why Federal Censorship, anyway? We have no official 
Federal board to sit in judgment upon American literature or 
American newspapers.” 

Up north at Detroit the Free-Press attacks forcefully the 
Michigan legislature editorially. “ Opposition to the bill for the 
establishment of a state censorship of moving picture exhibitions 
can be based soundly on the contention that the legislature con- 
templates an attempt to do something outside its sphere of 
potency. For, while the lawmakers at Lansing may have a legal 
right to establish a board empowered to say what pictures may 
or may not be presented to the public, they will institute either 
a farce or an abuse, or perhaps both, if they attempt to do so. 
And the Detroit Journal credits the motion picture audiences 
with good common sense. “ The best moving picture censor in 
the world is the sound sense of the average man and woman. 
Let the critics say what they will, the good picture and the good 
play persist and the bad perish.” Cleveland contributes an ex- 
pression in the Plain Dealer. “ The Ohio board of censors com- 
mands that Carmen must not smoke. She must be respectable 
and orderly. The time is not far distant when this censorship 
nuisance will be abolished. It is a recrudescence of puritanism 
totally out of harmony with the times.” The Terre Haute (Ind.) 


Tribune believes also in the good sense of audiences. “ The best 
censorship is public patronage.” This is the way the middle 
west metropolis raises its voice in protest in the Chicago Journe 
“The cinema is too great a force to be treated lightly or to be 
throttled unthinkingly. Its pristine purpose was to amuce its 
initial patronage, children. Let us work with, not against, any 
industry so valuable that the entire morale of a world’s army 
in war time was sustained and benefited by it.” The Chi ago 
News says, “ The motion picture industry is too close to the life 
of the people not. to be affected by criticism that comes direct 
from the home and the family.” St. Louis papers have stepped 
solidly into line as against censorship. The Star says, “It is im- 
possible to measure down to every individual mentality. Cersor- 
ship is both unnecessary and detrimental. There is more ; 
pect of abuse than there is of good use.” 

Working north from Chicago we got this from the St. Jo-eph 
Gazette. “ The censor rejects merely because he personally <lves 
not approve of the picture. He approves for the same reason. 
At present no two people will agree, city will not accept 
the judgment of the state nor the state that of a Federal com- 
ment.” Further north we encounter the Dubuque (Ia.) Moriing 
Telegraph in this frame of mind, “ The bill providing for movie 
censorship will come up in about a week, and the voting sow 
going on will be clear and unmistakable evidence of the fec ing 
of the people of the state as to what the legislators should do with 
it. The vote at present stands nearly two to one against censor- 
ship of any kind, and the protest becomes more insistent \ ith 
every mail.” 

Minneapolis, the great wheat city of the Lakes, through its 
Tribune voiced their disapproval of censors. “‘ Any state or 
national censorship of the movies—meaning a censorship beiore 
publication—would be a long step in a return to the autocratic 
suppression of individual liberty of speech and of publication 
suffered by the Englishman of Milton’s time. The Oklahoman of 
Oklahoma City sees danger in censorship when it writes, “ Where 
local censor boards are established there is much room for graft 
and favoritism.” 

Nor is the Pacific Coast reluctant to contribute its share of 
protest. Witness the Portland, (Ore.), Journal, “ If the city has 
the right to censor moving pictures before being shown, why not 
have a board to examine the traveling ‘ legit ’ shows before allow- 
ing the public to see them? The cases are perfectly analogous 
and parallel. If censorship is good in principle it should properly 
be extended to include every variety of amusement.” The Los 
Angeles, (Cal.), Herald is more at home in the “ movies ” than 
some other papers I have quoted and in a two-column editorial 
in its February 26th issue it states some “ reel facts,” “ Absurdity 
is written all over the foolish attempt of some one to establish 
by statute a national board of censors of motion pictures. This 
would be making a legitimate industry the prey of politics. Any 
federal board of censorship would be a political board. But the 
paramount reason for utter rejection of this proposition is that 
motion pictures themselves depend absolutely for their success, 
their endurance as an art, and their progress as a means of public 
entertainment, upon the CENSORSHIP OF THE WHOLE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NOT UPON THAT OF ANY 
PETTY CLIQUE OF A BOARD.” 


ros- 


HAVE taken you across the nation. You have heard the 

news of the leaders of public thought in almost every prom- 
inent center and the result even when a voting was held as in 
the case of the Morning Telegraph in Dubuque, showed the mass 
of the people overwhelmingly against censorship. Who is for it? 
A few paid professional reformers, a few who never themselves 
go to the movies, and another few who do not agree with t 
mass of the nation. 

I believe every exhibitor in these United States will welcome 
you with open arms if you'll only step to the box office, lear 
his name and TELL HIM THE KIND OF PICTURES YoU 
WANT TO SEE. Just try it once on my guarantee of a cor¢ié 
reception. 

Suffrage won; forward, march! 

[The material gathered by this writer to prove his point was 
so voluminous that quantities of it were necessarily eliminated - 
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How Beauty Followed Comfort in Furs 





TT Fur Coat was a fur coat merely—not an object of either beauty or 
fashion, just over fifty years ago, when H. Jaeckel, Sr., took up the work 


of a furrier. 


To him furs appeared the most beautiful materials from which garments 
of fashion could be modelled, and he promptly established connections in 
Paris, which still are maintained. 


These Paris designers have collaborated with the H. Jaeckel & Sons 
designers, while the furriers’ art has gradually developed in America to a 
point far beyond that reached in Europe. The result has been to bring the 
most discriminating women of the world to 546 Fifth Avenue for their fur 
coats and evening wraps, and to give this house a world recognized leader- 
ship. 

Beginning May Ist, the collection of H. Jaeckel & Sons’ furs for the com- 
ing Winter will be ready. From that time they will be available at retail, in 
this Fifth Avenue establishment, to the woman who desires to purchase the 
coming season’s styles or to have her furs remodelled. 














Fur Storage 
2 Per Cent of Valuation 





Fifth Avenue, corner 45th Street, New York 

















Progress in Delaware 


HE Delaware Legislature has wiped from the statute books 
of the state a law which has been the shame of Delaware’s 
citizens for many years. Campaign after campaign has been 
instituted to do away with the system by which children have 
Repeated failures have disheart- 
And now this, 


been bound out in Delaware. 
ened the workers, but never discouraged them. 
the first year of the enfranchisement of Delaware women, has 
brought the victory. A few weeks ago the joint session of the 
legislature heard appeals from Mrs. Maude Wood Park and 
Delaware women prominent in child welfare undertakings for 
an improved legislative programme. And now the Legislature 
has enacted and acted to such purpose that the Delaware women 
have wired the Woman Citizen of their jubilance and their 
belief that the amendments just passed will virtually end any 
abuse under the law for the binding out of children. The very 
first of the new provisions is that “any person, association or 
corporation placing a child in the State of Delaware must obtain 
consent of the State Board of Charities. Each person, associa- 
tion or corporation desiring to bring or receive such child must 
execute bond if so required by the State Board of Charities to 
the amount of $3,000, said bond to be approved by said board 
with surety if required. No longer will the percentage of sub- 
normal children be increased under the law, for the second 
amendment states, “no incorrigible child or one of unsound 
mind or body or subnormal mentally shall be placed in Delaware.” 
Furthermore the State Board of Charities is given. the right to 
examine homes where children are placed and under satisfactory 
conditions to order the children’s transfer or removal from the 
state. The State Board of Charities is given authority to make 


the rules for importation, placing, supervision, education, health, 
removal and general welfare of all bound-out children. An an- 
nual appropriation of $2,000 is to be made to execute the provi- 
sions of the new law and strict penalties are outlined for violation 
of it. As the WomAN CITIZEN goes to press the bill lacks only 
the Governor’s signature to become effective and Delaware 
women express their confidence that it will be signed imme- 
diately. 


N the United States women were responsible, according to 

the Internal Revenue Bureau, for the consumption of 
20,000,000,000 cigarettes in 1920. This is 66% above the con- 
sumption of the previous year and the gentlemen of the Treasury 
are just leaping to the conclusion that the women did it. 

Many people may believe that this was just 20,000,000,000 
cigarettes too many. But the interesting item about the report 
is not the number of cigarettes smoked but the fact that the 
logical male mind is asserting how much women have smoked 
on the mere evidence that 50,000,000,000 cigarettes were im- 
ported in 1920 as against 30,000,000,000 in IgIQ. 


HE death of Lady Henry Somerset on March 11, awakens 

memories of many years in which hers was a persistent 
voice for the race welfare, as she saw it. Lady Henry was at 
one time president of the World’s Women Christian Temperance 
Union and of the National British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation. She founded in 1895 at Duxhurst the first industrial 
farm colony in England for inebriate women, and was always 
deeply interested in the welfare of women and children. 
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100,000 Readers Wanted 


What is going to be the effect on the nation of 27 millions of women with votes? This problem 
has set politicians guessing. The potential power of the woman vote is enormous. Women are 
not yet conscious of its value. More than ever before they need a magazine to encourage, in- 
struct and inspire them ;—a magazine of their own from which they can get political informa- 
tion uncolored by selfish political bias; a magazine to help them make their votes count. The 
Woman Citizen aims to be all this and more. 


The Woman Citizen 


Beginning April 23rd will add several new features: 




















WHAT THE AMERICAN WOMAN IS 
THINKING 


There are women all over the country who have a 
practical knowledge of public affairs, who study them 
more than most men do, who ought to be stimulating 
the political thinking of other women. Among those 
who will contribute editorial opinions to this depart- 
ment are Maude Wood Park, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Mary 
McDowell, Virginia Gildersleeve, Dr. Caroline Spur- 
geon, Vira Boarman Whitehouse, Dorothy, Canfield, 
Honoré Willsie, Mary Gray Peck, Theodosia Garri- 
son, Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, Dr. Katharine B. 
Davis, Maude Radford Warren, Mrs. Florence Kelley 
and Mrs. Thomas G. Winter. 


WHAT THE WOMEN OF THE 
WORLD ARE DOING 


A digest of the news of the special achievements of 
women in every line of activity. 


ORGANIZED WOMEN AND THEIR 
PROGRAM FOR HUMAN WELFARE 


Twelve national organizations of women have 
joined forces to put through a program for human 
betterment. They are: the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National Consumers’ League, Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, National Council of Women, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
National League of Women Voters, National Federa- 
tion of College Women, and National Congress of 
Jewish Women. Regular reports of the progress of 


this program will appear in a special department de- 
voted to the work of the League of Women Voters. 


WOMEN’S WORK AS PUBLIC 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


Nearly every city and village in the country has a 
group of women organized for civic work. Some have 
a fine record of achievement, others are making a timid 
beginning. The Citizen will provide a medium for 
the exchange of helpful news concerning their 
activities. 


THE WASHINGTON LETTER 
*“ CONGRESS FROM THE INSIDE ” 


will be given more space. Women will find in it reli- 
able information about the progress in Congress of 
measures in which they are interested, presented from 
a non-partisan viewpoint. 


EDITORIALS 


The policy of the magazine is independent, and the 
editorials written by its own staff will continue to be 
free from party bias. 

Beginning with the issue of April 23rd The Woman 
Citizen will change from a weekly to a fortnightly. 
The enormous increase in the cost of paper and print- 
ing has compelled most magazines to raise the price 
of subscriptions. Many of the weeklies which form- 
erly were two dollars a year now cost five dollars. 
The Woman Citizen decided not to increase its sub- 
scription price. It has chosen rather to publish fewer 
numbers and to improve their quality. 

Thousands of women already believe that a maga- 
zine is needed as an aid to straight and fearless think- 
ing. Such an ideal gains strength with each new sub- 
scriber. Won’t you help by subscribing to 


The Woman Citizen ? 


Virginia Roderick 


Subscription $2.00 a year 


Gertrude Foster Brown 
Editor General Manager 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
Alice Stone Blackwell 
Contributing Editors 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Don’t miss the issue of April 23rd with the story of the National 
Convention of the League of Women Voters 
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The Fifteen New Senators 
(Continued from page 1143) 

pepe WELLER, of Maryland, pronounces 

“ open-minded ” on the bills supported by women. 

His first distinctive 


himself 
He has 
never been a member of a legislative body. 
state service was the “ building of 1,200 miles of state roads at 
a cost of $17,000,000 without a scandal,” a record to which he 
points with pride. 

As Governor of Nevada, Senator Oddie was especially inter- 
ested in securing the appointment of women probation officers 
and women officials to protect the young girls in mining towns 
and cities in Nevada. What he will do on the women’s bills he 
does not yet know, but what he wishes women would do is to 
“take an interest in and devote intelligent study to public 
matters.” 

Senator Shortridge, of California, says that his interest in 
what women stand for in politics “ cannot be put too strongly.” 
He is very proud of the record of his distinguished sister, Clara 
Shortridge Foltz, of Los Angeles, who led the campaign to open 
the California State University Law School to women, to admit 
women lawyers to practise, and to secure many other laws ex- 
tending the rights and privileges of women. Senator Shortridge 
tells of his own assistance as a young lad to Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, the Oregon suffrage pioneer, when he braved jeers to circu 
late handbills announcing her meetings. Later he had the dis- 
tinction of presiding at a meeting at which Susan B. Anthony 
spoke, when as he puts it, “the cowardly, side-stepping politi- 
cians of that age were busy elsewhere.” 

From all of which it may be seen that there will be no royal 
road to the bills desired by women. Senators, new and old, are not 
to be won by mere statements of facts, however uncontroversial 
or noteworthy those facts may be. Women had a difficult cam- 
paign with the 66th Congress. The almost unanimous reticence 
of the fifteen new senators on the bills desired by women indi- 
cates that the lines are already being drawn for an even more 


difficult struggle in the 67th Congress. MARJORIE SHULER 


How the Government Spends Your 
Money 


(Continued from page 1149) 
country, public education and social welfare. 
gain to the nation realized through the application of the results 
obtained is expressible in terms of increased national wealth and 
Its money value vastly exceeds its cost. 


The economic 


social advancement. 

Table III shows the average distribution of the 4.21 per cent 
expended for research, education and development in the ten- 
year peace period. 

It is not possible to make the comparison with the 1920 study 
complete by averaging the cost of the Women’s and Children’s 
3ureaus on this ten years’ peace basis, since they were estab- 
lished late in the period; the Women’s Bureau being a develop- 
ment of the war and the first expenditures for the Children’s 
Sureau being for the year 1913. Of the appropriation for 1920, 
it will be remembered that these two bureaus got one-half of 
one per cent of the total one per cent appropriation for all re- 
search, education and development for that year. In the pre-war 
years the Children’s Bureau appropriation was infinitesimal. 

A further set of tables and charts show how the government 
meets its expenses in excess of the earnings allowed for on the 
expenditure charts. It meets them by internal revenue and cus- 
toms taxes. The taxes of 1920 are shown in Table III, the per 
capita burden of taxation being shown in various years, includ- 
ing 1920, in Table IV. Table III shows that all civil expenditures 
—which (see Figure I) averaged $211,337,288, can be more 
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than met out of the tax item for luxuries—namely automobiles, 


candy, etc., which totals more than 268 millions, and represents 
considerably less than five per cent of the total income of the 
government from taxation. The table of per capita taxation 
shows that the burden for civil activities has ranged in the ten 


year period from 1.96 to 2.21 per cent, averaging 2.10. If 1920, 
the eleventh year is averaged in, it was 2.32 per cent. This, as 


Dr. Rosa points out, as a “ relatively constant cost,” and in view 

of the fact that during that time the total Federal per capita tax 

has risen from 6.63 to 38.8 per cent (or 53.72 per cent, if 
I 


“rapidly decreasing part of the tax burden 


IG20 
is counted in) it is a 
as a whole.” 
Fortified with such facts as these, it does not seem that the 
woman voter need fear to push vigorously those health and edu- 
cation and other bills for constructive peace legislation which 
carry what are, in terms of the war measures, extremely modest 
appropriations ; nor need she hesitate to ask for already existing 


activities which she deems valuable substantial increases of 
appropriation. M. S. B. 
TaBLE III—AwnaAtysis oF TotaL U. S. Taxes Fiscat YEAR, 1920 
Net Per 
Internal Revenue \mount Capita 
Income and Excess Profit....... $3,957,871 $37.20 
Cigars and Tobacco...... state eeee 294,813,073 2.77 
lransportation and other Utilities... 289,386,302 2.72 
Autos, Candy, Furs, Jewelry, etc..... 268,480,355 2.53 
oi Ee rer ee -». 197,353,439 1.86 
Special Taxes on Capital Stock, etc... 105,508,052 99 
ee PIII in 6cesneers anv ais 103,028,105 97 
Stamps on Legal Papers, etc........ 84,349,027 79 
Admissions to Amusements, etc.. 81,931,781 Be A A 
Insurance and Miscellaneous... .. 24,925,468 .23 
RCRSIROMNG) crore cs 6 riers er < 307,253,787 2.89 
Ps eo. cicred cna ee oe SRR $5,715,329,260 $53.72 
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MRS. A. J. 
BOWRON, 


CHAIRMAN 
ALABAMA 
LEAGUE 





LABAMA delegates who attended the con- 
vention of the National League of Women 
Voters in Chicago in 1920 returned so confident 
of the early ratification of the Suffrage Amend- 
ment that they were instrumental in calling the 
final convention of the Alabama Equal Suffrage 
Association in Montgomery in April, 1920, at 
which time this organization was disbanded and 
the Alabama League of Women Voters was 
organized. A general invitation was issued to 
all women in the state to become members. 
During the summer, the League opened its 
headquarters in Birmingham, and proceeded 
with plans for a special session of the Legis- 
lature, securing data, writing letters, distributing 
and working out its schemes for 
organization. With the final 
Nashville, an intensive registration campaign, 
under the leadership of our efficient chairman, 


Mrs. A. J. Bowron, was conducted in the three 


literature, 
triumph at 


counties where it was possible under the law. 
Pursuant to the call of the 
Legislature met in special session in Septem- 


the Governor, 


ber, for the purpose of passing the enabling 
acts for which the suffragists had pleaded at the 
regular session in 1919 and which had been re- 
fused,—thus necessitating an extra session. Our 
legislative chairman, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, attended 
the session, argus-eyed for any political trickery. 
However, even our former bitterest enemies 
took their medicine very gracefully, and passed 
a bill which was entirely fair to the women. 
Then followed the real work of getting the 
new women voters registered. We used every 
possible appeal,—press and pulpit, letter, word 
of mouth, the movies,—nothing was overlooked, 
and, largely as a result of our activities, 123,876 
women registered before October 26th when the 


books closed. 


E began in September to conduct citizen- 

ship schools. Mrs. Cotnam of Arkan- 
sas gave us three weeks in September, Mrs. 
Mechin of St. Louis came for two weeks in 
October, while Mrs. McMahon of Virginia, who 
was our guide, philosopher, and friend during 
our legislative fight two years ago, returned to 
us for school and organization work for the 
entire month of November, making an extensive 
tour through the state. With the invaluable 
leadership of these tree, plus a good deal of 
local talent, we have held thirty-three citizen- 
ship schools, as well as innumerable single 


“We Are Coming 


Hundreds of 


BIRMINGHAM, ‘Thousands Strong” 





O YOU KNOW that there is a 
state League of Women Voters for 
every state in the Union? Do you know 
that these Leagues have been organized 
state by state on a uniform plan, modi- 
fied now and then to meet a local situa- 
tion, so that an intensive system of work 
is in effect all over the country? 
O YOU KNOW that, state by state, 
these Leagues are working for an 
improved electorate, an intelligent under- 
standing and application of the responsi- 
bilities and technique of citizenship for 
both women and men? 


O YOU KNOW that although 
American men have had the vote 
for generations, it was not until Ameri- 
can women got the vote that any organized 
nationwide effort was made to raise the 
standards of American citizenship? 
EAD these reports, see how the work 
masses on itself, state after state, 
until the whole nation is covered, and if 
you are not doing your share in League 
work, don’t you think it’s time you got 


in line? 











“voting demonstrations,” using ballot box and 
sample ballots, just before election. 

In addition to the citizenship schools, we 
have distributed widely an outline study-course 
on government, prepared by the extension de- 
partment of the State University, and have 
issued our own “Course in Citizenship” in 
twelve lessons, based on suggestions from Mrs. 


McMahon. We 


densed digest of 


have also published a _ con- 
the important laws relating 
particularly to women and children in Alabama. 

By an unexpected decision of the Supreme 
Court, resulting from a friendly suit brought 
by one of our members under our direction, 
we found ourselves faced with a pay-your-poll- 
tax campaign the middle of January, with only 
two weeks in which to agitate. Under an 
opinion of the Attorney General based on a 
technicality of the new election law we had 
thought that the poll taxes of the new women 
We 


threw our whole force into the effort, and suc- 


voters would not be due until next year. 


ceeded in augmenting considerably the revenues 
of the county schools,—to which the tax goes. 

In spite of the widespread post-election in- 
difference, we have secured partial organization 
in every congressional district, and have a total 
We had eight dele- 


gates at the regional conference in Atlanta, and 


of fifty-seven local leagues. 


expect to send a good representation to the 
national meeting in Cleveland. At present, we 
are very busy with plans for our state conven- 
tion, which will take place in Birmingham, 


April 25 and 26. 


MBS, T. T. 
COTNAM, 
LITTLE ROCK, 
CHAIRMAN 
ARKANSAS 
LEAGUE 


IFTEEN citizenship schools have been held 

in as many counties of Arkansas. mong 
the instructors of these schools were. Miss 
Marie Ames, Missouri; Miss Josephin liller, 
Miss Gay Chambers, Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, «f Ark 
A school of citizenship was held at the Ar 
kansas University at Fayetteville last J It 


continued one week and was under the direction 


of Dr. A. M. Harding, Director of 


Extension Department. Dr. D. Y. Thomas, 
Professor of Political Science, had charze of 
the program. Women were in attendance from 
all parts of the state. This school was held in 
response to a request made hy the Leacue of 
Women Voters. Mrs. T. T. Cotnam lectured 
one hour each day. 

A big, old-time political barbecue wa ven 
by the Little Rock League in June. All candi- 
dates for state and national offices from Ark- 
ansas were present and made speeches. The 
Little Reck papers said it was the greatest | 
“ Political Marathon” ever held in the state— 
10,000 were present. 

A legislative program, as put through under 
direction of Mrs. Frank W. Gibb of Little Rock, 


3111 removing disabilities of women as 


was: 
to holding office; an equal guardianship law; 
suitable appropriation for Commission of Char- 


ties and Correction. Age of consent bill and 
Red Light abatement and injunction bill failed. 
HE Pulaski County League of Women 
Voters, with headquarters in Little Rock, 


Arkansas, has entered on its second year and 
Under its chairman, Miss 
held weekly 


is growing steadily. 
Miller, the 
meetings in the parlors of the City Hall 
ing the the Assembly. 
It heard com- 
pensation act, and a proposed new tax mea 


Josephine League 
dur- 
session of General 


speakers on the workmen’s 
sure. 
It has also discussed with other organizations 
the best possible plans for retaining and preserv- 
ing the beautiful and historical Old State Capi- 
tol which stands in the heart of Little Rock. 

During the recent session of the Legislature 
a bill, known as the “grand jury efficiency bill” 
was passed, providing, among other things, for 
a probate judge in Pulaski County. The probate 
work has heretofore been done by the County 
Judge. Before this bill passed either House, 
a few members of the League of Women Vot- 


ers, discussing the proposed measure, said they 
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thought the new probate judge should be a 
woman, and decided that Miss Erle Chambers 
was their choice for the new office. At a meet- 
ing of the League on Saturday afternoon, March 
5, a resolution was passed unanimously endors- 
ing Miss Chambers. 

A committee was appointed to see if she 
would accept the office. Within an hour’s time 
she had been interviewed and various men and 
By 10 


o'clock that night the governor had been peti- 


women interested in her appointment. 


to give favorable consideration to Miss 


tioned 
Chambers as the League of Women Voters’ 
candidate. 

The committee worked unceasingly in Miss 
Chambers behalf, which resulted in her appoint- 
ment carly Monday morning, March 14th. She is 


the first woman judge in Arkansas. 

Miss Chambers is a graduate of the Law De- 
partment of the University of Arkansas, with 2 
one year’s course in the University of Chic~ ,o. 


For nine years she taught in the public schools 


of Little Rock. 

\ST September the rules of the Democratic 
State Central Committee were amended, 

through members of the League of Women 

Voters, providing for seven new members on 


the committee, whereupon a woman member was 
elected from each of the congressional districts 
in the State. 

The Legislature passed.a bill providing op- 
tional jury service for women. This was put 
through by 
for women, 


men opposed to compulsory jury 


ser ( 





ANNA M. 
SCOTT, 
DENVER, 
CHAIRMAN 
COLORADO 
LEAGUE 








Bachrach 


HE Colorado League was incorporated on 

the 17th day of June, 1920—and we have 
had regular meetings once a month. We have 
been active in attendance in the Legislature 
looking after bills that we are all interested 
in. Our legislative council has met once a 
week; its members are composed of the presi- 
dents of the Federated Clubs, who have all 
shown a great deal of interest in helping to 
solve our problems here at home as well as 
elsewhere. Our work has not extended to any 
grcat extent owing to the fact that the year 
has been so full of affairs such as national and 
State campaigns, and as Denver is the center of 
all interest in the state, it seems our time has 
had to be somewhat divided. However, we hope 


from now on to accomplish more. 


MRS. 
ROBERT J. 
BURDETTE, 
CHAIRMAN 
OF THE 
CALIFORNIA 
LEAGUE 





Centers of the San Francisco 


HE 


Bay cities are to meet shortly to become 


Civic 


an incorporated part of the California League 
of Women Voters, thus augmenting the number 
from this source alone by 7,000 members. 

It took Los Angeles women only twenty min- 
utes to organize a big County League of Women 
Voters, elect its officers, authorize the sending 
of a delegate to the convention at Cleveland, and 
telegraph National Headquarters so that their 
delegate would be duly qualified to take part in 
the discussions and to vote. 

“Every woman citizen an informed voter” is 


the slogan adopted. 


I iy this section of the Woman Citizen’s con- 
vention number will be seen the march 
bast of the state leagues. The dominant note 
of all of these reports is that of women in 
massed formation and prepared for action. 
Each state League of Women Voters is in the 
bages to follow speaking up as at roll-call. It 
is telling of its rise and growth and of jusi 
of having accomplished 


what it is proudest 


since it came into existence. In blowing its 
own horn, it ts joining in a general symphony 
ci? horns. Every state has been urged to tell 
what it considers its best, or worthiest or most 
significant task, what it stands for to the pub- 
lic. It ts making its apologia pro vita sua. 
When 


ences, tt is 


the evidence is in, the sum of experi- 


expected, will make a guide for 


future work, will stimulate, enlighten, en- 


courage. 





i bes Connecticut League of Women Voters 
is in infancy, being the youngest child of 
the forty-eight claiming the National League as 
parent. 

The League was organized at a meeting held 
The pre- 


liminary work towards arranging for this meet- 


in New Haven on January 18, 1921. 


ing was done by a committee of representatives 
of state-wide women’s organizations called to- 
gether by Miss Ludington, First Regional Di- 
rector of the National League. 

A constitution was adopted and officers elected 
for the coming year. Like the Constitution of 
the United States adopted in 1781, this constitu- 
tion proved to require immediate revision and 
another meeting was held on March 17th to 
put to it such finishing touches as should make 


it more workable. 


The chief work which we have been able to 
do has been in connection with the state Legi»- 
lature, which is now sitting. We are publish- 
ing weekly a bulletin which is sent free to our 
membership containing news of bills before the 
Legislature, relating to women’s and children’s 
interests. It gives notification of hearings on 
these bills and reports the stand of their advo- 
has endorsed 


cates and opponents. The League 


cert?in measures for the welfare of women and 
children now being considered by the Legislature. 

The citizenship department of the League has 
prepared five good 
local 


citizenship 


The 


programs tor 


leagues first one is an 


the use of 


“Elementary Course for New Americans,” the 
second a course on “ The Machinery of Govern- 
ment,” the third is called “The Know Your 


Town Plan,” which provides for addresses from 
town, city, county officials and state legisla- 


tors about their work, with the object of mak- 


ing the connection between the public service 


and home welfare discussed. To any group 


completing this course satisfactorily the depart- 


ment offers a special lecture free. The fourth 


course includes lectures by specialists on the 


subjects covered by our seven standing com- 


mittees. Course five is entitled “ Newer Ideas 


in Government.” In addition to these the de- 


partment offers special lectures on education, 
public health, taxation, widows’ pensions, the 
courts, and prison reform. 

The great accomplishment « ur citizenship 
department has been to secure the cooperation 
MISS 


MABEL C. 
WASHBURN, 
CHAIRMAN 
CONNECTICUT 
LEAGUE 





of Yale University in the planning of a week’s 


course of study to be offered to the women of 


Connecticut next autumn. The sessions will be 


held at the University and the classes will be 


conducted by specialists in various departments. 


HE Delaware League sprang to life an 
hour after Secretary Colby’s proclama- 
tion was telephoned to the Board 


of the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association by 


Executive 


loyal Governor Townsend on the afternoon of 


August 26th. 


convention was held in Wilmington. 


September 29th and 30th its first 
The pro- 
gram was designed to give an opportunity to 
view paramount political questions from every 
side. Those who spoke on national issues were 
Rheta Child Dorr, Portia Willis, Raymond 
Fosdick and Robert McElroy. 








Eleven Hundred and Sixty 


paarenbenemeneteat — 
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ECEMBER 15th the Legislative Commit- 

tee was formed, including representatives 
of the Delaware League of Women Voters, the 
Republican Women’s Committee, the Democratic 
Women’s Committee, State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, State Grange Women’s Committee, 
Parent Teacher Association, Consumers’ League, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, State 
Teachers’ Association, and Association of Col- 
lege Women, with our Legislative Chairman at 
its head. The leaders in the Senate who are 
urging new school laws requested a hearing 
before the joint committee and begged its sup- 
port of their measure. It is a novel sensation to 
be thus petitioned. 

One of the effects of the convention of last 
September could be seen in the splendidly or- 
ganized and successful effort to defeat for re- 
election to the Legislature three men who had 
been strongly and unreasoningly antisuffrage. 

Citizenship schools were held in nine Delaware 
towns during October. The League is proud 
of the series of pamphlets on state, county, and 
written from original 


municipal Government 


sources and published by it. February 24th 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Mrs. Gifford Pin- 
Mrs. 


William Denney, the wife of the Governor, and 


chot were guests at the State Capitol. 


other prominent women came to meet them. The 
Legislature in joint session gave a hearing to 
Mrs. Park and it would be hard to over-value 
the effect of her address and of the charm of 
her personality. At the end of the hour as- 
signed, Mrs. Park and Mrs. Pinchot received an 


ovation. 


HE GEORGIA LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS was organized in Atlanta March 
27, 1920, and elected the following 
Miss Annie G. Wright, Chairman; Mrs. Elliott 
Cheatham, Miss Stella Akin, 
Secretary, and Mrs. T. C. Hudson, Treasurer. 


officers: 
Vice-Chairman ; 


When the Legislature met in June the League 
tried to get a bill passed, providing that in event 
the federal suffrage amendment was ratified be- 
fore the November election, women would be 
permitted to participate, but failed to secure the 
passage of this bill. 

When Tennessee ratified, knowing that the 
women of Georgia would be disqualified under 
the state law which requires registration six 


months before elections, Governor Dorsey was 
urged to call a Special Session of the Legisla- 
ture, in order to pass an act enabling women to 
This Special Ses- 
the 


Attorney General Denny gave as his opinion that 


vote in the general election. 


sion was never called, and in meantime 
the Federal Constitution, being the supreme law 
of the land, made null and void all Georgia laws 
concerning the franchise, and that women could 
without registering. 


vote in the election 


However, to be on the safe side,.the League 
immediately began the work of registering the 
new woman voter. Tax collectors in every 
county were urged to open their books to wom- 
en, and many thousands registered. The League 
was anxious to rush registration, as the Demo- 
cratic white primary was to be held September 
10, and in some of the counties, the local com- 
mittee has invited the women to register, so as 
to participate in the primary. 

The Chairman of the Democratic Committee 
was asked to call a meeting of his committee, 
and provide for the new women voters, but de- 


clined. Finally the sub-chairman called a meet- 


MISS 

G. ANNIE 
WRIGHT, 
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ing of the committee, and they ruled that wom- 
en could not vote in the primary, being dis- 
qualified because they could not meet the state 
qualifications in regard to registration. County 
chairmen who had invited women to participate 
in the primary were reproved by the state com- 
mittee, and told that the vote would be thrown 
out in any county that permitted women to vote. 
So Georgia women were not allowed to partici- 
pate in the primary, and were shut out of the 
general election in November. 

Citizenship schools have been conducted in 
Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Columbus, 
Dublin 


In Augusta classes were 


Rome, Brunswick, Newnan and and 
several smaller towns. 
held in the public schools of each ward, the 
board of education co-operating. 

Georgia had the honor of entertaining the 
third regional conference in Atlanta, February 
8 and 9. 


and proved an inspiration to the work of the 


This conference was a great success, 


League of Women Voters, not only in Georgia, 
but throughout the entire South. 

Campaigns for completing the registration of 
women voters are being conducted in all coun- 


ties, and thousands of women are registering. 


HE Illinois League of Women Voters wa 

organized October 8, 1920. It began a. 
tive work after the November Presidential Ele. 
tion, taking over the offices of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association in the Fine Arts Building 
410 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

In November, a speakers’ conference was hel 
at the Congress Hotel. The object of this mee. 
ing was to give information to the ke, wome, 
of large organizations about the work of the 
League of Women Voters and it was also de 
signed to indicate a desire on the part of the 


Illinois League to co-operate with existing or 
ganizations. 


Presidents of state and large city aniza- 


tions took part in the program, the topi 
assigned in each case being—‘ How Can the 
League of Women Voters Best H¢ Your 
Organization?” Mrs. George Gellho: Miss 
Mary McDowell and Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch gave inspirational talks the 


“ Work Accomplished by the National League 
Mr. Charle Zeublin 


subject 


contributed his uable 
being “The League of 
Man’s 


work in which th 


services, his 


Women Voters From a Stand t.” 


One definite piece of 
Illinois League of Women Voters took an active 
part at this time was in bringing to pu 
tention the fact that Harriet Reid, a thoroughly 
qualified woman who stood highest on the Civil 
State Board 


Commissior 
This 


Service list as a member of the 


of Arbitration for the Industrial 


of Illinois, was to be left off this board 
was clearly a case of discrimination against 


woman. As a result of the publicity given and 


The Woman Citizen} 


— FF 





of pressure brought to bear upon prof 
ficials, Governor Lowden finally requested that 
Miss Reid be given her just position, where she 
is now serving. 

The legislative program of the II]linois J-eague 
for this first year has been confined t few 


The however 


co-operated with other organizations in a \Wom- 


outstanding bills. League has, 


an’s Legislative Congress. A two-day Congress 
was held between the holidays with seven hun- 
dred women in attendance. Bills were endorsed 

The latter 
School of 


part of January, a_ two-weeks' 


Citizenship was conducted by the 
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Photo by Helen R. 
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Harris and Ewing 


Illinois League. Approximately five hundred 
women received some inspiration from the pro- 
gram ine hundred forty-four enrolled for the 
course and fifty-two took the examination at 
the cl Fifty trained men and women as 
speakers contributed to the success of the 
school 

As this article goes to press, the IlIlinois 
League is putting on a membership drive for 
30,00: staining members at one dollar each. 


the fundamental plan for the drive being to find 


300 women, each willing to become a captain, 
each captain, in turn, to find 10 friends, who 
are called “hustlers,” and each “hustler” to 


mbers. 


get 1 


7 SHI. Indiana League of Women Voters was 
inized in April, 1920, at which time th 


Womans was 


merge 


Indiana 
organization. The 


Beardsley of Elk- 


Franchise League of 


nto the new newly 


elected president, Mrs. A. H 


hart, took almost immediate charge and state 
ofices were opened in Elkhart May Ist. 
At that time there were one hundred and 


twelve Franchise Leagues in the state and these 


naturally were the first to be solicited as work- 


ing branches of the new League of Women 


Voters. Not all of them came in, but as the or- 
ganization work was pushed during the few 
months previous to the election, the result was a 
reorganization of about two-thirds of the old 
League: and new organizations, bringing the 


tutal up to one hundred and thirty with an ap- 


proximate membership of between twelve and 
fifteen thousand. 

It was the definite policy of the League that 
while individuals should be urged to go into the 
Parties of their choice and work for them, the 


Leagu 


or support any political issue or candidate. Many 


as an organization should not endorse 
of the leaders of our organization were given 
Prominent places in the two major parties in 
Indiana and some of them were recognized in a 
that Indiana women had a 


National way, so 


large part in the first presidential campaign in 

which women of the whole nation were allowed 

a voics 
During the recent session of the Legislature 


the | 
thre: 


ague determined to center its efforts upon 


measures only, and the wisdom of this 


decision was proved by the results. The League ~ 


Successfully carried through the two houses of 


the Legislature two out of the three bills it 


sponsored. The two bills that went through and 


are now laws were the Equal Guardianship 


Bill, providing that mothers as well as fathers 
shall be the legal guardians of their children- 
promis¢ to women 


this was in fulfilment of a 


of the state made by the suffrage leaders during 


all the struggle to secure the actual citizenship 


for women—and the School Attendance and 
Child Labor Bill, the main features of which 
were to raise the standard of education and 
also the age standard before children could 
enter the industrial field. 

The third bill, which was lost after one of 
the hardest fought battles ever staged in the 
Indiana Legislature, was the bill limiting the 
hours of labor for women in industry. The 


bill not defeated on its merits, but the 


opposition placed every possible hindrance it 


was 


its way and every method of delaying was used, 


thus keeping up the strain of the fight to the 


closing days of the session. It was carried 
in the Senate but while escaped being killed 
in Committee in the House, it was “ indefinitely 


postponed” without debate when it finally 
reached the floor of the Hous« 
MISS MARY 


BRONAUGH, 





CHAIRMAN 


KENTUCKY ff 
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most constructive work of the lowa 


, | SHE 
League has been along 
Schools. Mrs. Max 


Extension Department of out 


the line of ou 


Citizenship Mayer is a 


member of the 


State University, and in cooperation with our 
league conducts schools of three days on citi 


zenship. The price paid in the locality where 


the school is held pays expenses and a small hal 


ance for our treasury. Organization follows 


and also an understanding of the educational 


purposes of the League. There is cooperation 


in the matter of legislation between all our 
women’s clubs. We are promoting the nine 
hour day for women and a vital statistics 


We have the county as the unit 


like to 


amendment. 


for report and we would make it a 


township unit. 


i ea Kentucky 
is only threc 


organized December 15, 


League of Women Voters 


old, 


It has extrem 


months having been 


1920. 
ly active branches in Louisville, Lexington and 
Covington and new branches are being founded 
throughout the state. Courses in citizenship 
have been given by each local league, the one 
in Louisville being conducted by law professors 


of the University of Louisville. The Louisville 


Eleven Hundred and Sixty-one 


and the Lexington branches have adopted plans 


for investigating the records of all candidates 


committees, the re- 


shed 


The Kentucky League will hold its first 


for office by non-partisan 


sults of the investigation to be publi 


state 


convention since organization at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, April 29 and 30. The pro- 
gram will include addresses by Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser and Mrs. Atwood Martin (George 


Madden Martin.) 


- 


so far twenty 


OUISIANA, with Mrs. Philip Werl 


chairman, is organizing by districts and 


districts have been organized 


Louisiana women are conducting a state-w 


drive for membership in their League and are 
adopting the up-to-date business method of paid 
advertising in carrying out their campaign. Un 
der a coupon with spaces for name, street, and 
town to be filled in, is the captior Wome 
League Has Greater M m Than Ever” and 
below it the message of Mrs. Joseph Devereaux 
distr chairman the New Orleans League 
of Wom Voters \\ wom es 
content ut ( i s 
telligent pres the s Ar 

an ideals. Bolsh S 1 irs 1 mat 
disease and mus spread t ( 
ranchised womet tizens The | 

led weapon t ] ent this is in her ed 

n citizenship and the passa just legisla 

herself, her family and tl | 
natior 
A the instigation of the suffragists and 
with the help of women fro ther 

organizations the Maryland League ot \WW omer 
Voters took the first steps towards orga 
on November 18th, last. We have not 

vored with a good setting for an effective 
beginning. In the first place some of our en 
lightened citizens, members of the bar who he 
lieve they know the spirit of out nstitut 
better than the rest of the country, alleged that 
we did not have the vote. After listening t 


arguments in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Ils last N 


their 


our temerity in walking to the px 


ye 


seemed incredible and an organization 


vember 


] 


of women voters appeared nothing short of 1 


diculous. The decision of the judge, hi 
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Arch 
Preserver 
Shoes 


HESE shoes were 

made primarily for 

the perfect foot to 

keep it perfect for 
all time sothat it may 
never know the ailments 
to which the foot is heir. 
If your feet are perfect, 
wear these shoes to keep 
them perfect, to give them 
comfort and to preserve 
their natural lines. 


For feet less fortunate, 
Arch Preserver Shoes are 
of great assistance, for in- 
stance, the “Corrective” 
model is worn to strength- 
en or raise weak or fallen 
arches. There are other 
models of this shoe suit- 


able for every purpose and 
occasion. For men, 


women, misses and boys. 


Arch Preserver 
Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
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put a different light on the matter. He said 
that these opposing gentlemen were entirely 
mistaken, that the constitution had been proper- 
ly amended, and that we were legitimate voters. 
Then our Attorney General tried to put a 
damper on our enthusiasm by ruling that Mary- 
land women could not hold office. And, lastly, 
we got a blow from an unexpected quarter. It 
seems that some prominent women like Mrs. 
Catt and Mrs. Upton are in Washington run- 
ning for office as fast as they can. This, quite 
naturally, stirred up the anti-suffragists, and they 
held a meeting in Baltimore and came out with 
a flourish for a “ Back to the Kitchen” move- 
ment. Now if a popular movement like this 
should get headway we knew it would wipe 
us out of existence; so we resolved to move 
quickly; and, incidentally, we asked advice of 
our friends. The advice was given with the 
proverbial frankness. They said “ The taint of 
suffrage is on you. It will hold you _ back. 
Bring other people to the fore. Keep suffrage 
in the background.” And so, being meek and 
pliable like all suffragists, we effaced ourselves. 
We consulted with the nominating committee 
which was selecting officers for the League and 
we told them to leave us out, that the taint 
of suffrage made us unfit to get a following 
from the women voters, and we urged them to 
get some good, active, neutral women. But 
after searching the highways for some days they 
came back and told us that no such creature 
existed and they added with emphasis, “ This 
is your job, do it.” 

And so we started to work. We adopted our 
constitution and elected the officers. Most of 
them are suffragists, but we trust the fresh 
winds of a few elections will blow that taint 
away. We have now about half of our counties 
organized and the city organization well under 
way. We have just held a long and thorough 
course for the preparation of teachers for citi- 
zenship schools so that we could have a large 
faculty to draw upon; for the demand for in- 
structors was more than we could meet. Two 
of our standing committees are still without 
a head, but we believe that lamentable condi- 
tion will soon be remedied. Last but not least, 
we have every prospect of going to the con- 
vention with every congressional district repre- 








sented. If we were not inclined to keep to the 
policy of non-partisanship we should be kept 
there by our political critics, for the Republi- 
cans insist that we are Democrats and the 
Democrats insist that we are Republicans; while 
all the time we aim to be merely good citizens, 
But we shall be disappointed if we do not prove 
also to be a worthy branch of the National 


League of Women Voters. 


RGANIZING a large non-partisan 2ood 

government association of women, most 
of whom were active in the party of their 
choice, in a state as partisan as Massachusetts 
and during a Presidential campaign is the out- 
standing triumph of the work of the Maessa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters. Augusi 18, 
Women’s Independence Day, found us newly 
organized as a League, but with practical! no 
strong locals outside of Boston. The poli‘ical 
organization of women had gone on rapidly and 
effectively in the parties, before the State League 
was functioning. Yet the League idea has ap- 
pealed so powerfully to the good sense of women 
voters of all parties that to-day the Massa- 
chusetts League has 65 branches. 

Accepting the educational work as its real 
function the Massachusetts League promptly 
published necessary material for intelligent cle- 
mentary education in citizenship. The Massa- 
nt, 


chusetts Prinier of Citizenship and Governn 
its first publication, has been used in League 
classes throughout the state, by public schools 
and is the adopted text book used by the State 
Board of University Extension whose classes, 


“Civics for Women,” have been stimulated | 


Ny 
the League. It is also used as a text book in 
the Education for Alien classes established in 
the state,—in the industries, in public schools, 
and wherever these classes are organized by the 
state supervisor of Americanization Other 
publications, “ Registration,” “The State | 

tion,” and “ Electing the President,” were dis- 
tributed freely before the national election, but 
the greatest help given to voters was a state- 
wide information service about candidates for 
state and national offices. The League secured 
this information by means of a questionnaire, 
the first ever used in a Massachusetts state cl 

tion, addressed to about 600 candidates; sixty- 
five per cent returned answers, which, when tab- 


ulated, gave the voter a helpful insight into the 
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qualifications and views of the candidates. This 
work proved so valuable that the present legis- 
lature is considering a measure to establish an 
“Information for Voters’ Service.” 
HE Two-Course-Correspondence School is 
also considered one of the League’s val- 
uable contributions to civic education. 
To further an intelligent understanding of 
legislative matters, the League publishes twice 
“ The giving 


of important measures before the City 


a month 3eacon,” a news sheet, 


the stor 


Council of Boston, the Massachusetts General 


Court and the Federal Congress. 

The League has endorsed bills having for their 
object the protection of women and children, 
and i better educational conditions in the 
state. Among these bills are: Maternity legis- 
lation, physical training in schools, school 
nurses, raising school age, state motion picture 


censorship, equal pay for Boston school 


teachers. It has also introduced five measures 
to equalize the voting situation of women and 
to guarantee women equal rights under the law 
to hold any office in the Commonwealth. Should 
the equal guardianship measure, which they 
have introduced, be passed the last legal dis- 
crimination against women in Massachusetts 
wil have been removed. 

MRS 
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LEAGUE 
C. M. Hayes 
The bills introduced by the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters are: a constitutional 


amendment enabling women to hold any state, 


county or municipal office; equal rights for 


women in the service of the commonwealth; 
equal guardianship; a bill to give for purposes 
of registration a legal residence separate from 
that of their husbands; proof of citizenship for 
registration. 

State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs just before the national election 


MONG the speakers at the annual meeting 
fA of the Michigan 

of 1920 was the distinguished publicist, Prof. 
Chas. Zeublin. 


dress he declared that “the most hopeful sign 


When in the course of his ad- 


on the political horizon today is the League of 


Women Voters,” he certainly strengthened the 


lukewarm and doubtful among our members. 


The first demand upon us was for the rati- 
Suffrage 
Albert E. 


called a special session of the Michigan Legis- 


fication of the Federal Amendment. 


Fortunately Governor Sleeper had 
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Pelman Offices Flooded With Letters From Men and 
Women Who Are Determined to “Get Ahead” 





How 


to Make 1921 the Most Prosperous 


Year of Your Life 





for Pelmanism that 
the year is still 


rush 
days of 


The extraordinary 
marked the opening 
continuing. 

Exceptionally heavy mails are bringing the 
Institute thousands of letters from men and 
women who are determined to make 1921 the 
most prosperous year of their lives. 

Copies of the latest edition of “Mind and 
Memory” (containing full particulars of the 
Pelman Course) are now being sent daily to 
men and women in all parts of the world. 

Readers who wish to grasp opportunity by 
Pelmanizing their minds, thereby increasing 
their efficiency, can obtain a copy of this book, 
free, by sending the Coupon printed on this 
page to the Pelman Institute, 2575 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Write now before the 
hausted, and remember 
enroll for a Course of 
best resolution that anyone not already 
manist can take. 


edition is ex- 
that the decision to 
Pelmanism is the very 


a Pel- 


whole 


QUESTIONS TO ASK YOURSELF— 
SELF-TEST FOR EVERY READER— 
WHAT TO DO IN ORDER TO MAKE 
BETTER USE OF YOUR MENTAL 
POWERS 


Most people to-day are living half lives. 

Their mental engines are running at half 
speed. 

They are not making full use of their mental 
resources. 

If they did they would leave 
competitors standing still. 

For the majority of people to-day are troubled 
with all kind of inertias, which are keeping them 
down below the level to which their natural 
abilities would otherwise carry them. 

As Dr. Arthur Hadfield, of the Neurological 
War Hospital, has said: “We are living far 
below the limits of our possible selves, and 
there are open to us resources of power which 
will free us for a life of energy and strength.” 

In order to become successful, we must fre 
our energies from these clogging inertias, open 
up the reservoirs of power which exist in every 
brain, and make our minds keen and efficient. 

Readers have at their service a method which 
will enable them to do this. And the best time 
to begin is now. 


20 QUESTIONS 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day by an- 
oe for yourself the following questions: 
Are you a first-class organizer? 

. Have you Directive Powers? 

Can you originate valuable ideas? 

Are you a logical reasoner? 

Do you remain calm and unflurried when 
faced with a crisis 

6. Can you master difficult subjects easily? 

7. Have you a strong Personality? 

8. Have you a Strong Will? 

9. Are you a persuasive talker? 

10. Can you sell goods or services? 

11. Can you convince people who are doubt- 
ful or even hostile? 

12. Do you decide quickly and correctly? 

13. Can you solve knotty problems easily? 

14. Have vou an accurate and ready memory? 

15. Can you remember dates, statistics, faces, 
telephone numbers, and long lists of facts? 

6. Can you remember details as well as main 
principles? 

17. Can you concentrate your mind on 
thing for a long time? 

18. Can you work hard without suffering from 
brain-fag? 


most of their 


mm ionere 


one 


19. Are you ready to take responsibility ? 

20. Are you earning a larger income than you 
were a year ago? 

If you are not satisfied with the answers you 
give to a good many of these questions, then 
you should use the coupon printed on this page 
and obtain, free of charge, full particulars of 
the Pelman Course. 


PELMANISM PRACTICAL 


The Pelman Course is founded on scientific 
psychological principles and the experiences of 
over 500,000 men and women who have trained 
on Pelman lines. 

Pelmanism ts essentially practical. It provides 
a course of mental training which benefits every- 
one. 

Not a profession, business, trade 
tion in the world is unrepresented in the long 
roll of Pelman students. The most distin- 
guished men and women of the age recommend 
Pelmanism. They have written articles about 
it. They urge everyone who possesses the small- 
est spark of ambition to take it up. And their 
advice is followed by thousands. 


or occupa- 


THE WILL TO WIN 


Make up your mind to develop these quali- 


ties. Have done with the second rate and the 
back seats. Get to the front. Let only the best 
satisfy your powers to their fullest capacity. 
Show the world in 1921 what you are 1 of 
what you are capable. Will to Win and Pel- 
manism will enz a le you to attain Success. Now 


is the time. 

On cael. 
printed below or a 
receive by return: 


(1) Acopy of MIND AND MEM- 
ORY, which contains a full de- 
scription of the New Pelman 
Course, what it is and what it 
|does. 

(2) Acopy of the Special Re- 
port issued by ‘‘Truth”’ on the 
work of the Pelman Institute. 


(3) Information enabling you 
to enroll for the Course on re- 
duced terms. 


using the 


either by 
postcard, 


todav, vou will 


FREE 
TO-DAY 


Here is the coupon. Fill it out or use a post- 
card, and post today to the Pelman Institute, 
2575 Broadway, New York City, and by return 
you will receive full information about the 


SvVS- 


tem that has done so much for others and the 
benefits of which can now be obtained by you 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
without obligation en my 
“ Mind and Memory.” 


Please send me, 
part, your free booklet, 


SP Re re Re ae eee w. c. Apr. 9 


(All correspondence strictly confidential.) 
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Sweet, Minneapolis 


lature and to our great delight members vied 
with each other for the privilege of introduc- 
ing the ratifying resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously in both Houses on June 10. 

We have tried in every way possible to co-op- 
erate with the national plans for political 
education. Our citizenship chairman prepared 
an admirable program for such schools covering 
a course of eight meetings. To inform us as 
to political party organization and activities, 
Miss Bertha G. Buell of this committee prepared 
a Political Calendar for 1920. More than 18,000 
pieces of material have been distributed among 
the organized women of the state. 

Many of the suffrage associations had dis- 
banded in the months before the League was 
formed so that the majority of our new Leagues 
were organized on an entirely new basis. At 
present Michigan has 42 Leagues with a total 
membership of about 11,000. 

Our constitution provides that organizations 
in sympathy with our objects could join as 
associate members. The response has been very 
quick and sympathetic and to date our associate 
members number nearly 60,000. 

Since our convention held in Battle Creek in 
September, 1920, attended by about one hun- 


dred women, many letters of inquiry have been 


received, and our work is growing rapidly. The 
experiences of women at the political conven- 
tions have convinced many of the most ardent 
party women that a League of Women Voters 
is absolutely essential in every state if their 


political ideas and ideals are to be realized. 


HE organization of the Minnesota League 

of Women Voters took place about a year 
and a half ago, and now extends into every 
Congressional District and to practically every 
one of the 86 counties in the state. More and 
more the township unit is becoming a strong 
and flourishing factor in county organization, 
and a growing percentage of the membership 
is made up of women in the rural districts. 

The chairman of each of the state’s ten 
congressional districts is vice-chairman of the 
League, member of the board, and attends, ex- 
penses paid, the monthly board meeting. She is 
to a large extent responsible for the organiza- 
tion of her district, appointing county chairmen 
or arranging for their election. After its or- 
ganization a county is left as much as is feasible 
to its own devices. 

Whatever success Minnesota has had in or- 
ganization work accordingly is due to the dis- 
trict chairmen and to the fast and furious 
follow-up work of Miss Gladys Harrison, ex- 
ecutive secretary, who in the interest of the 
women of the state has turned herself into a 
human encyclopedia, legislative manual, time- 


table and congressional record. 


WICE since its organization, the Minnesota 

League of Women Voters has co-operated 
with the University of Minnesota in holding 
University Extension Courses, once on general 
subjects of political education, and recently, in 
preparation for spring elections on the subject 
of municipal government. Both courses were 
well attended by women from the state. 
Throughout the state public schools and libraries 


have given hearty co-operation. 
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Miss Emily Kneubuhl, director of politica] 
education, has held a round of schools, from 
one to three days in length, all over the state, 
67 counties out of 86 to date. 

Posters and educational! literature, averaging 
nearly 20,000 pieces monthly, have been sent 
from state headquarters in support of this work. 

The Minnesota League of Women Voters 
counts a good deal on newspaper publicity. The 
Minneapolis papers go into almost every county 
of the state and Mrs. Thorp keeps them full 
of League of Women Voters news. In addi- 
tion she sends monthly bulletins to about 600 
papers in the state. 

In order to keep in closer touch with the 
individual membership, a small monthly paper, 
The Woman Voter, was started January Ist and 
already has a paid subscription list of close t 
1000 names. 

Many months before the opening of the Lecis- 
lature this winter, the League of Women Voters 
set up a legislative council of which Mrs 
Andreas Ueland, the state chairman of the spe- 
cial committees and of the chairmen of the 


fifteen won 


committees of 


legislative 


MRS. A. F 
RICE, 
CHAIRMAN 
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organizations in the state. Before this cour 
cil has come, not only the recommendations 
our own national committees but also sugges 
tions from other sources, the whole to be mad 
a matter of special study by subcommittees so 
that the final recommendation of the Legislativ: 
Council has been so well founded in every cas 
that it has been accepted by the State Board of 
the League of Women Voters. The result has 
been a program of eleven bills, actively sup 
ported not only by Mrs. Ueland and her litt! 
group of lobbyists who are at the Capitol every 
day, but by the membership of the Leagu 
throughout the state. 
HERE are one hundred and _ fourteen 
counties in Missouri, of which ninety-tw 
are organized with Leagues of Women Voter: 
The State University has cooperated magnif 
cently by giving a course in citizenship in 1920 
21 which is a requirement of all freshmen, men 
and women, in all divisions of the University 
This course is given for five hours credit fo: 
two full terms. This course will be given nex 
year. Approximately one thousand students 
have been enrolled in the course during the 


present session. 
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\ HEN the Nebraska League of Women 
Voters came into existence, early last 
summer, the Federal Suffrage Amendment had 
not yet been ratified. During the previous 
winter Nebraska had held a constitutional con- 
vention and among the amendments to be voted 
on by the people in September, was one grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. The convention 
had ruled that women could vote at the special 
election, giving us the distinction as well as the 
responsibility, of being the first women ever 
allowed to vote on their own enfranchisement. 
We put on a whirlwind campaign during the 
next two months, sending organizers into near- 
ly all of our ninety-three counties. We invited 
men as well as women to attend our meetings 
for the purpose of studying all the amendments. 
They were practical lessons in civil govern- 


ment. The workers suffered from a natural 
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feeling of anti-climax, which was somewhat off- 
set by our satisfaction in a letter from the 
chairman of the Constitutional Convention in 
which he gave our organization the credit for 
arousing an intelligent interest among both men 
and women, in our new constitution, and for 
carrying by the votes of women some of the 
more “advanced” proposals. 

The League held a state legislative conference 
about October Ist, and endorsed for our state 
program the measures to be submitted to our 
legislature by the Nebraska Children’s Code 
Commission. Two of our committee chairmen 
are members of that Commission. When Owen 
Lovejoy pronounced our Children’s Code 
to be the finest and most comprehensive piece 
of work of its kind in this country or any 
other country, we were proud that our chair- 
men of Child Welfare and American Citizen- 


ship helped frame the measures. 


HE Nevada branch of the National League 
of Women Voters was not organized per- 
manently until December, 1920. 

Up to date, the work done has been carried 
on by the officers and the executive board. At 
the requestion of Mrs. Catt, a ratification com- 
mittee was formed in 1918, no national suffrage 
association then being in existence in Nevada, 
to enable the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association to include Nevada in the clos- 
ing chapters of the suffrage campaign. This 
committee is practically the executive end of 
the Nevada branch of the League. 

Nationally, the women here have endorsed 
the Shepherd-Towner and the education and 
welfare bill. 

Locally, they have protested against any 
change in the primary law and have endorsed 
a Red-Light abatement bill and a bill to create 


a State Board of charities and Correction. 


HE League of Women Voters of New 

Jersey came into being May lst, 1920, 
shortly before vacation time. Citizenship 
Schools were organized and carried on, as there 
was a demand for just this thing prior to the 
state primaries in September and the election 
in November. Some organizing was done, and 
that of the best quality, as one of those first 
leagues is a model league and has been pat- 
terned after many times. 

Since the election in November, organizing 
by state regional directors has been pushed, 
and there are now thirty leagues and two affili- 
ated groups in New Jersey. Ten more are in 
process of formation, and fifty has been set 
as thé goal by the first annual meeting on May 
6 and 7, in Newark. 

Work falls into seven departments: Ameri- 
canization, Citizenship Schools, Child Welfare, 
Legislation, Production and Distribution of 
Commodities, Social Hygiene and Women In 
Industry. 

The State Council of Child Welfare directs 
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the State League’s work, with the same Chair. 
man. Social Hygiene is working with the 
Social Hygiene Division of the State Publi 
Health Department, its Chairman a member oj 
the State Social Hygiene Division; Women I; 
Industry has for its Chairman the Chair:ian oj 


the State, Consumers’ League, and the !epart- 


ment of Production and Distribution of C 


modities is carrying out the State Agriculture 
Department’s program. 

The League has worked quietly through th 
Women’s Cooperative Legislative Bureau a 
Trenton during the session of the Legis!ature 
and is very happy over the passage, and sup- 
pression of certain bills in which it was particu- 
larly interested, although it initiated n 
measures. The State Social Hygiene Division 
is good enough to say that, owing to the work 
of the State League, $10,000 was added to their 
appropriation. 


RS. FRANK A. VANDERLIP and Miss 

Mary Garrett Hay, Chairmen of the 
New York State and City Leagues, report leg- 
islative and educative work. The state has 
held a normal school and state wide classes 
in citizenship, supplemented by a correspond 
ence course. It published during the levisla- 
tive session a weekly digest called City 
State, Nation. It has held an active campaigt 
for protection of women in industry. One of 
the most notable events was the Albany cor- 
vention at which Governor Miller placed the 
issue of the League of Women Voters squarely 
before the people. The fact that their pre-clec- 
tion campaign of education succeeded in cut- 
ting Senator Wadsworth’s majority by halt 
million votes is also significant. 


The City League reports a wide campa 


education with open forums held und 
auspices of the Borough organizations. At 
these many bills before the Legislature were 
discussed. 

The League was very active politicall its 
special province being to assist women voters 
in taking an intelligent interest in politics, in 
performing their political duties conscientiously 
and wisely, and in bringing them in touch with 
their city, state and national representatives in 
order tO make them understand government 
more thoroughly and to show public officials 
their duty to report back to the voters on 
work performed. It distributed fifty thousand 


registration fliers; established a political in- 
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Roger 
formation bureau at headquarters which gave 
out information on candidates and issues; col- 
lected the records of candidates of all the 
parties ; sent a questionnaire to all aspirants for 
office; distributed to sixty thousand women 
voters, free of charge, printed leaflets contain- 


ing the records and opinions of candidates on 


ubl questions; cooperated with schools 

; [ ’ 
libraries and many organizations throughout 
the city in disseminating this information and 


exhibiting the leaflets on conspicuous bulletin 
boards; held a series of political meetings at 
which the candidates of all parties were in- 
vited to speak; held several political dinners 
at which voters met their representatives; took 
charge of two voting booths for several weeks 
in two department stores, one in Manhattan 
and the other in Brooklyn, where information 
about voting was given to thousands of women 
customers; arranged that election and registra- 
tion slidés should be exhibited in moving pic- 
ture houses; assisted fifty women’s organiza- 
tions to present political matters to their mem- 
held 


which state senators and assemblymen reported 


bers: a series of senatorial meetings at 


on the measures passed or defeated by the Leg- 


islature; and circularized the principals of 


schools and other leaders of the people asking 
their help to get the women out to vote. All 
this work was done in a non-partisan way, the 


object being simply to present the facts ac- 


curately and to allow the women voters to 


decide for themselves as to what candidates or 


ssues they wished to support. 


MISS 
GERTRUDE 
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HE North Carolina League of Women 

Voters was organized last October at a 
meeting in Greensboro, to which women were 
invited from all parts of the State, and espe- 
cially the heads of women’s statewide organiza- 
tions. 

Though the North Carolina Legislature had 
not ratified the 19th amendment, it graciously 
made legislative provision for women’s registra- 
tion and voting after ratification by Tennessee. 
During the political campaign the women of 
both parties were gladly welcomed as workers 
and made many political speeches, strongly ap- 
pealing to women to register and vote. There 
were actually 120,000 North Carolina women 
registered. 

30th Democratic and Republican Parties, 
anticipating the complete ratification of the suf- 
frage amendment during the summer, nomin- 
ated women on their tickets, the Republicans 
Mrs. Mary Settle State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 


naming Sharpe as 


Democrats of Buncombe County naming Miss 
Exum Clement as Representative in the Gen- 
Miss Clement was elected and 
She bills 


providing for privacy in voting and for reducing 


eral Assembly. 


served with distinction. introduced 


the period of desertion from 10 to 5 years for 


obtaining a divorce. The latter became a law. 


In the state legislative work the League 


of Women Voters has combined with the 


Women’s 


Clubs, the 


State Federation 
Federation of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and the Women’s. Christian 


Temperance Union in forming a _ Legisla- 


tive Council of North Carolina Women, 


l- 


through which the legislative program has been 


pushed. Besides the (1) measure for privacy 


in voting, the Council has worked for (2) state 


moving picture censorship; (3) raising age of 


consent to 16 years; (4) establishment of 


training school for delinquent colored boys; (5) 


adequate appropriation to state child-caring and 


educational institutions; (6) and (7) two 


emergency measures arising in attempts to re- 


peal the state primary law and to abolish the 


State Welfare Board. These were strenuously 
opposed by the women of the state and were 
finally defeated. The first three measures 
failed to pass; the fourth was successfully 


passed; and (5) the legislature made unusually 
liberal appropriations to the state institutions 
—what might be called “ adequate.” 

The North Carolina League has responded to 
all requests for co-operation in support of the 


legislation promoted by the National League 
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HE 


Voters was organized at a well attended 


North Dakota League of Women 


and enthusiastic meeting held in Fargo in 


April, 1920. 
Paige, and Miss Wells of 


Our regional director, Mrs. James 

Minneapolis, were 

with us and we were especially honored by the 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 

the that 


North Dakota the past year was the splendid 


presence of 

One of best things happened in 
demonstration put on by the Valley City league 
to celebrate the complete enfranchisement of 
women. 

We are glad to tell you that women in North 
Dakota will be eligible for Jury service after 
July 1st, the bill introduced by the North Da- 
kota League of Women Voters having passed 


the Legislature and been signed by the Gov- 


ernor. We know the State needs our organiza- 
tion and we have great aspirations for the 
future. 
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* Keep the 


ge Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 
Will You Remember Her 


~a 





—and Give? 
») Make Checks Payable to 
7 The Pennsylvania Company 
\ Treasurer 


Anna foward Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











HE Ohio League adopted the following 
program for State Legislation: 

1. A revision cf the School Code as drawn 
by the Ohio Council on Child Welfare, after 
a year of careful study and consultation with 
all possible phases of experience and opinion. 

2. An increased appropriation for the Indus- 
trial Commission, to provide for additional fac- 
tory inspectors, 8 men and 4 women. 

3. Defeat of a bill to put the non-partisan 
judiciary back into politics. 

The bill defeated. The 


League’s representative appeared at the hearing 


Judiciary has been 
on the bill, and the men were interviewed at 


home by their own constituents. 

A lobby interviewed the House members on 
the School code; it was explained to hundreds 
of groups of women throughout the state, who 
interviewed their representatives in person at 
home, or wrote letters urging its passage. This 
3ill, which is now as well known 
Sheppard-Towner bill. The 
on the bill is 


that throughout Ohio attention has been cen- 


is the Bing’ 
in Ohio as the 


greatest benefit from the work 
tered on the schools and on the problem of 
public education. The bill passed the House by 


a vote of 93 to 13. 


JOHN O. 
MILLER, 


MRS. 


CHAIRMAN 
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bounds” but 


mildly de- 


=e EAPS and 
scribes the 


vania League during the past year. 


progress of the Pennsyl- 
Since the 
Woman Suffrage Association became the League 
of Women Voters, it has grown not merely in 
membership, but in the scope of its activities. 
In February, 1920, less than a dozen of the 
67 counties in Pennsylvania were organized. 
Now, March, 1921, 44 are organized with county 
leagues, all represented in the State League. 
From June 1 until Election Day, November 2, 
the membership advanced from a little over 
a thousand to more than 25,000 and these are 
dues paying members, not merely names. 
The first activity of the Pennsylvania League 
More than 200 of 
them have been established in various parts of 


The Phila- 


delphia in January, 1920. work inaugu- 


was its citizenship schools. 


was established in 
The 


rated in Philadelphia was carried out in the 


the state. first 


same manner at the 200 schools throughout the 


state, with unvarying success. It is estimated 
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that more than 50,000 women were ge 


knowledge ot fundamental Americat 


before they cast their first ballots on 
only women’s « 


2. The League was the 


tion in the state to get out a specime! 


with special instructions to women as t 
indicate their choice officials to 

HE South Carolina General Asset 
adjourned after six weeks of st 
The 


certain 


work. closing of this session 


signing of bills by the Governot 
the greatest achievement of the South ¢ 
League of Women V« its orga! 
The 


duced or sponsored is no small achievem¢ 


ters since 


successful passing of every bill 


the leaders of the league are being heart 


vratulated upon their good work. Let 


commendation are being received from 1 


of both the Senate and the House, and 
general opinion that the League of 
Voters has excelled all other organ 
working for constructive legislation at tl 
sion. The credit for the work is entir¢ 
to the efforts of Mrs. F. S. Munsell, ch 
of the state league, the legislative «¢ 
and the prompt and active support th 
chairmen. 
The bills introduced at the requ 

League werc: A bill to raise the ag 
sent; a bill making the state constitutior 


torm with the federal constitution, and 


ing women to vote in the primaries, and 


making jury duty optional, placing wot 
1 


the exempt class with doctors, teachers, |: 
Mrs. Munsell has issued invitations t 
the women’s organizations of the state wl 


interested 
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' N Tennessee the League of Women Voters 
j| ‘is making itself felt in the Legislature. 
| Through its executive board it recently pro- 
d tested against the contemplated repeal of the 
. § primary w. Mrs. George Fort Milton as chair- 
man of the state league signed the following 
resolut which was sent to Governor Taylor, 
to Hon. \William Bond, Speaker of the Senate, 
and to Hon. A. L. Todd, Speaker of the House: 


“The Tennessee League of Women Voters 


m exe ve board meeting assembled took 
unanimous action in protest against the repeal 
of the present primary iaw of the state as an 
abridgement of women’s rights as citizens and 
fas a blow to representative government, and 


‘TE resolved that such protest be presented to the 


governor, the speaker of the senate and the 
speaker of the house and given to the press of 
Tennessee for publication.” 


The women presented their resolution in per- 





son and upon invitation Mrs. Milton addressed 


: 
both houses 
¥ 


Immediately following, Senator Worley, the 


introduced the bill removing disabilities from 


wome! 


ie Texas League of Women Voters has 
come gradually to mean a source of in- 
formation to be drawn upon by women either 
individually or through organizations whenever 
the need has arisen. Records of candidates, 
election laws, duties of state and county officers, 
legislative programs, laws concerning women 
and children, social welfare and citizenship pro- 
grams have all figured in its program. 

Three pieces of constructive work stand out 
ahove the routine of service. The joint legisla- 
tive committee composed of the Mothers 


Congress, the Federation of Women’s Clubs and 














eight points of the 


for work with the 37th Legislature. 


The one outstanding achievement of the 


Texas League is the publication of a monthly 
paper called 7he New Citizen. During the ses- 
sions of the Legislature and Congress, the paper 
has been used to keep the women informed as 
to progress of bills endorsed by the organiza- 
tions of women and to the progress of the joint 


legislative committee. 





HE 


Vermont, been thus far adapting itseif 





League of Women Voters has, in 


to its sphere—a rugged little state with a popu- 
lation of about 350,000, less than that of the 
city of Buffalo, divided by mountains of marble 
and granite. 

At the 37th annual convention of the Vermont 
Equal Suffrage Association, July 2, 1920, it was 
voted that the association be dissolved and a 
Vermont League of Women Voters organized. 
Mrs. Lillian H. Olzendam, who had been ratifi- 
cation chairman, was made chairman of the 
new League. On Sept. 9, with 70 delegates 
present, the first convention was held in Burling- 


ton. Its call to the women of the state to 
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register to vote at the primaries met with un- 
qualified success, it being generally admitted 
it was the woman’s vote that elected Gov 
Hartness. To quote from a prominent state 
paper—“ The Primary of Sept. 14 will go down 
as ushering in a new era in Vermont politics. 
The voting strength of Vermont has been in- 
creased about 50%. The old time political or- 
ganization is busted. The women did it.” And 

women have already 


Of the 


Vermont League’s legislative 


from  another—* The 


revolutionized conditions at the polls.” 


program six have been won. 


(Continued on page 1171) 
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ONEY is a means of doing two things: 


making an exchange of goods or serv- 
vice and measuring the value of them. In 
ancient times many kinds of money were used. 
The Greeks and Romans used cattle. The 
word pecuniary comes from the Latin word 
meaning cattle. Silver was also used by the 
ancients and passed by weight. In our colonial 
period, tobacco was used as legal tender for 
generations, and there were many regulations 


about planting it. In New England, corn and 


The Carrie 
Chapman Catt 
Citizenship 
Course 


Money 


A Series of Civic and Economic Lessons 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


LESSON I.—PART I. 








In this case there has been a ratio fixed between 
them as silver has been fifteen or sixteen times 
as plentiful as gold. Silver is also less desirable 
The problems of bi- 
metallism have filled many books and are too 
In 1792, gold and 
silver were made legal tender in the United 


because it corrodes. 


intricate to discuss here. 





musketballs were legal tender for debts; as is 
States at the ratio of one ounce of gold to fif- 


teen of silver. In 1834 the weight of the gold 
dollar was fixed at 25.8 grams of standard gold. 
Hundreds of years ago in England the ratio 
between gold and silver was 12.5. There has 
been nothing stable about the relation of silver 
to gold. The real value of gold is its purchas- 
ing power. The price is always the same. This 
is not so with silver which is not measured by 


itself but by gold. 


well known, the Indians used wampum made of 
shells. All these kinds of money were very 
inconvenient, Cattle 
could not easily be divided and might die and 


clumsy and inadequate. 
tobacco might spoil. 

Good money must have certain qualities. It 
easily divided and 
The inven- 


must be easily carried, 
stamped; and it must be durable. 
tion of fairly good money has been of more 


value than almost any invention since savages 
learned to plant and to make fire. Though gold, 
silver and copper have come into general use 
and are the best kinds of money up to date they 
are imperfect tools for measuring the value of 
other things. Unlike measures of length, like 
yard sticks and pounds and weights, they are 


valuable commodities themselves. 
Our basis or unit of value now is the gold 


dollar. Sometimes both silver and gold have 
been the basis and we have had bimetallism. 


S many common terms are not readily un- 
derstood from the technical language of 
the dictionary a list of simplified definitions are 
here given with explanatory comments: 
Bimetallism is the use of gold and silver at 
a fixed value in relation to each. 
In the United States, the cry of the bi- 
* became a great 
This meant that 


“sixteen to one’ 
issue in 1896. 


metallists 
Presidential 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in 
science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 
clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special eight 
months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic 
and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is hoped to announce 

a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 
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sixteen ounces of silver should be counted as 
one of gold. This demand was dejcated. 
Shortly after that, the new discoveries of gold 
in South Africa and in the Klondike tre- 
mendously changed the situation. For a time 
the world seemed to have too much gold. me 


day the world may be short of gold again and 
then we may hear once more about bimeta!lism 
unless meanwhile something more stable than 
any metal shall be adopted as a basis. 

Bonds are certificates usually issued by cor- 
porations, cities or governments which promise 
to pay a certain interest for a definite period 
on the money which the bondholder loans. ‘his 
interest must be paid even if there are no divi- 
dends and the business is losing money. 
defined as 
labor.” It is also the 


been “stored up 


Capital has 
wealth” or “saved 
capacity of a community or a person to create 
wealth. Galli Curci’s capital is her wonderful 
voice. The capacity of a community to create 
houses, machinery, etc., is far more important 
than the possession of these things. 

Capitalist is the word applied to one who 
owns this “saved up wealth.” Capital is always 
a good thing and much more of it is sorely 
needed. The owner of a sewing machine counts 
it as capital if she is a seamstress or the owner 
of a piano counts it as capital if she is a music 
teacher. But the word “capitalist” is not used 
to apply to such persons but only to those who 
have large amounts of money which are em- 
ployed in productive ways. 

Capitalism means a system that favors keep- 
It hinders 


development of democracy and opportunity for 


ing capital in the hands of a few. 


all. It comes about chiefly through special 
privilege obtained by those who have capital or 


by those who bequeathed it to the present 





owners. 

PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
SUMME Register Now Begins July Sth 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 








OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, waste 
votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 
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“Capitalization means the amount that prop- 
erty is valued at, and it may be ten times the cost 
of capital actually invested.”—Pror. R. T. Ety. 
The following clipping from the Boston Herald 


of Jan 
times go out of their state so as to secure more 


1, 1921, shows that corporations some- 


favorable corporation laws: 

“PorTLAND, MeE., Dec. 
Company, soap manufacturers, of Cambridge, 
Mass., have taken the necessary legal steps un- 
der the corporation laws of Maine to increase 
their authorized capitalization from $12,000,000 
to $150,000,000. The state received a fee of 
$13,805. 

“The stockholders, at a meeting at the office 
of the clerk here, voted to increase the first 
preferred stock to 400,000 shares, the “ A” pre- 
ferred stock to 600,000 shares, and the com- 
mon stock to 500,000 shares par value $100.” 

A Checque is an order on a bank to pay to a 


31.—Lever Brothers 


certain person a particular sum which the sign- 
er of the check (or checque) has already put 


into the bank. 


HE second part of Lesson I with its 

definitions of money will be given on 
April 23. Be sure to keep this issue. You 
will need it for reference. 
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| PAGEANT of the 
| FOREMOTHERS 


The Boston League of Women Vo- 
ters will send for $5.00 full stage di- 
rections for putting on its “ Pageant 
of the Foremothers,” with the list of 
properties required, the chronicle or 
“libretto,” and the historical quota- 
tions. 

_Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer will also fur- 
nish, if desired, an outline for addi- 
tional scenes of local interest, repre- 
senting historical events in which the 
foremothers figured in any part of the 
United States. 

Address: 


BOSTON LEAGUE 
of WOMEN VOTERS 


Room 553, 


Little Building Boston, Mass. 

















We Are Coming 


(Continued from page 1169) 
HE Virginia League of Women 


had its inception in March, 1920, when 


Voters 


Lila Meade Valentine, then president of the 
Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, upon con- 
clusion of the legislative session, formed a 
State Citizenship Education Committee composed 
of both men and women connected with educa- 
tional institutions and social organizations, for 
the purpose of furthering education for citizen- 
citizenship were 
formed in both the College of William and 
Mary—the oldest chartered college in the United 
States—and in the University of Virginia. The 


Virginia has the distinction of 


ship. Extension courses in 


University of 
being the first state university in the country to 
establish, under its Bureau of Extension, a sepa- 


rate department of citizenship education with a 


MRS. JOHN 
W. RUHL, 
CHAIRMAN 
WEST 
VIRGINIA 
LEAGUE 





woman director, Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon 
of Clarke County. A conference of women 
from all over the state was called at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in April, 1920, and a citizen- 
with voting 


ship insttute was conducted 


demonstrations. Since this time, and in co- 
operation with the Virginia League of Women 
Voters, ctizenship have been con- 


ducted; special courses in citizenship education 


institutes 


and special lectures on citizenship have been 
given in fourteen cities and in twenty-six coun- 
ties in the state, some counties being reached in 


several towns each. 


HE West Virginia League of Voters was 
formed Sept. 30, 1920, 
when the old Equal Suffrage Association, in its 
last Convention, declared its work finished, and 


in Huntington, 


passed ordinances of dissolution. 

In January the state legislature held its pre- 
liminary session for the introduction of bills, 
and we caused to be introduced, measures to 
remove the legal disabilities of married women, 
to raise the age of consent, to provide that 
father and mother shall be the joint and equal 


MRS. 

BEN 
HOOPER, 
CHAIRMAN 
WISCONSIN 
LEAGUE 





guardians of their minor children, and to pr 
vide that the inheritance of husbands and wv 
in the landed estates of deceased wives and hus- 
bands shall be equal. 

We indorsed bills introduced by other organ 
zations as follows: For better registration of 


births and deaths, for better provision for 


mental defectives, for the establishment of a 
Child Welfare Commission, and a vice 
sive measure. 

We succeeded in forming a joint legislative 


presidents and 


repres- 


committee composed of th 


chairmen of legislation of the state Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, the State W.C.T.U. and the 
League of Women Voters. 
The second session of the Legislature for the 


consideration of the bills has now been in ses- 
sion seven of its appointed forty-five days, an-I 
already the bills for equal guardianship, equal 
inheritance, age of consent, and child welfare 
been reported out 


commission have favorably 


oi committee in the Senate. 
HE Wisconsin League of Women Voters 
has just completed its first year, having 
organized on February 20, 1920. Reports pre- 
sented at the convention held in Milwaukee, 
1921, 


There are district direc- 


February 17 and 18, revealed a_ total 
membership of 1,356 
tors in ten of the eleven Congressional Districts, 
twenty-five local organizations, and eight count) 
managers. 

Soon after the State League was o1ganized, 


Mil- 


active co-operation of the 


a citizenship school was conducted in 


waukee, with the 
Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
others followed in different 


consin. Several 


parts of the State. Classes in parliamentary 


law and citizenship have been conducted at 


the League headquarters from time to time. 

Perhaps the largest and most important un- 
dertaking of the year was the sending of a 
questionnaire to all candidates for national and 


state office. 
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D. H. Lawrence—Prometheus, Pan, or Beelzebub P 


The Lost Girl (Thomas Selzer) 
Touch and Go (Thomas Selzer) 
Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd (Mitchell Ken- 


nerley) 


HE immediate reaction upon reading the 

novels and plays of D. H. Lawrence is a 
compelling desire to explain them. They clamor 
for explanation. Like a foreign substance in 
an organism they make the reader’s mind un- 
comfortable. They are as far removed from 
the conventions of the British public as if they 
had been written by a satyr. To begin with, an 
utter abandonment of social responsibility meets 
one on the threshold of them, their author show- 
ing the little furry pointed ears and beating 
hoofs of a conscienceless faun. In fact, some 
people will see the hoofs as cloven and the 
pointed ears as horns. Worse still, there are 
others who, recognizing Mr. Lawrence’s genius, 
will drag out the old bromidic adjectives to 
describe him. They will say he is telling the 
truth at all costs, that he is frank, virile, and 
so on meaninglessly. Maybe he is telling the 
truth, but one of his saving graces is that he is 
not cocksure that he is. The main effect he 
produces is of one groping to find truth. 


nature so at war on itself as his, this is no 


Ina 


pastime and one feels that no sooner has one 
part of him come by its piece of the truth than 
the other side of him—the satyr side—mocks it. 
He rather ends by tentative acceptances and 


rejections. 


ND it gets one nowhere by way of ex- 

planation to call him a realist, he is as 
incurably a romanticist as Zola was accused of 
being. But Mr. Lawrence does not, like Zola, 
make a try at scrambling out into realism. He 
is perhaps very profoundly a symbolist of the 
modern sort, not tenuously like Maeterlinck, 
nor subtly like Couperus, but after the manner 
of the Freudians, who see large typical mean- 
ings in small incidents. 

Nothing delights Mr. Lawrence more than to 
parallel human emotions by those of an animal 
like Hermione’s cat, or the Highland cattle in 
Gudrun’s dance, or the furious struggling of 
Bismarck, the rabbit, or Gerald Crich’s mare. 
These are all in Women in Love, a book which 
might be called a laboratory record. These 
animal pictures are like tiry marginal sketches 
at the corner of big etchings. They. show a 
superb mastery of verbal powers and great 
lyric beauty. 

Not that Mr. Lawrence tosses off any sketch, 
He is 


almost never casual, seldom swift, and only 


however tiny, with nonchalance or ease. 


sometimes in his less tense moments at ease. 
He writes with a slow, turgid style, at times 
almost with convulsive efforts. He can soar, 
but he seems to choose not to, preferring to 
pick his way like a person walking through 
sticky clay that encumbers his feet. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


NE may sense him as a _ Prometheus 

struggling with moral forces—a Pan pip- 
ing to hot-blooded youth, or, in a flash of dis- 
appointment see him as a mere undergraduate 
mouthing undigested theories. 

One may love him or hate him, may take him 
—but not leave him, for he has made a perma- 
nent literary impression. After him the world 
will no more go back to writing the fiction of 
the first score of years of the twentieth century 
than landscape painting will go back to Con- 
stable. His style has a sort of lambent glow 
which makes most other writers seem extin- 
guished, rayless. He has done for modern 
English prose what the French impressionists 
did for painting when their plein air work let 
Whatever the faults of Mr. 
many, 
thick 
phrases, of hysterical exaggeration—yet his re- 


in the sunlight. 
Lawrence’s technique, and they are 


faults of iteration, of mannerisms, of 


sults are such as to spoil the readers’ taste for 
most of his contemporaries. 

Here is a description of the water at even- 
tide: “The earth was spread with darkness, 
like lacquer, overhead was a pale sky, all prim- 
rose, and the lake was pale as milk.” That is 
as exquisite as a Japanese print, delicate, per- 
fect. Yet Mr. Lawrence is just as. much him- 
self in epic moods like that of his frozen land- 
scape on the mountains where Gerald met his 
tragic end. Symbols again—the symbol of 
hard, glittering, sunlit ice to offset the chilled 
passion of two hating lovers. 

This insistence upon hate as an integral part 
of love is constantly recurrent in Mr. Law- 
rence’s work which is restricted in its range. 
The same people, the same problems are worked 
There are indeed not many 
problems, just one in many keys, the problem of 
sex relations. Mr. Lawrence is preoccupied 
with this, like an adolescent dreamer. 


over and over. 


Coming down to it, one wonders whether 


adolescence does not, in fact, explain Mr. 


Lawrence. He is young enough to have his 
adolescence cling to him, only twenty-seven 
now, and he has been writing for some time, 
He has the obsessions, the intolerances, the ex- 
traordinary physical excitations of adolescent 
youth. He also shows its excess of individual- 


ity, its ruthless self-demanding cruelties. 
Two types of the sex struggle absorb Mr. 


Lawrence—the type shown in Ursula who seeks 
man to hold him utterly, and in Gerald, whose 
possessive will devours or destroys woman. On 
the other hand, are men and women like Birkin 
and Gudrun, who resent the destroying domi- 
Self absorbed 


3rangwen, she <oes 


nance of one soul over another. 
and cruel as is Gudrun 
stand for the woman whose creative mental 
demands are too great to let her sink into be- 
coming a mere sex corollary of another. 


NE feels all the time that Rupert Birkin 


sounds an autobiographical note, is, in 
short, the author’s spokesman. Some of the best 
interpretation of feminism is found in Birkin’s 
musings: “And why? Why should we con- 


sider ourselves, men and women, as_ broken 


fragments of one whole. It is not true. We 
are not broken fragments of one whole. Rather 
we are the singling away into purity and clear 
being, of things that were mixed. In the old 
age, before sex was, we were mixed, each one 
a mixture. The process of singling into indi- 
viduality resulted into the great polarization of 
sex. The womanly drew to one side, the manly 
to the other. 
fect even then. 
There is now to come the new day, when we 
are being each of us, fulfilled in difference.” 
In the Lost Girl—his most recent novel—Mr. 
Lawrence has balanced this struggle and 
brought it down to human proportions. It is 
not so Titanic as his earlier studies. There- 
fore, this novel is easier reading, more con- 
ventional, but less illuminative of the author's 


But the separation was imper- 
And so our world-cycle passes. 


interior processes. 

Birkin’s philosophy is individualistic, and so 
is that of his creator. What they both hate is 
sinking into something else—a sex relation—a 
class—an industrial group. 

In Touch and Go “a play for a People’s The- 
atre” Mr. Lawrence sharpens up this resent- 
ment at class or group demands. Here and in 
the Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, he shows his 
intimate knowledge of the among 
whom he was born—one of themselves. But he 
accepts no socialistic solution of their problem. 
“We're dead sick of parts,” he says in the 
preface to his people’s play. 

And there you have a keynote to Mr. Law- 
rence’s habit of mind. An attempt to see all 
A contemptuous pose now and 


colliers 


around life. 
then, but sometimes flashes of Sinaitic morality. 

All of which brings one back to the question, 
is he Prometheus, Pan or Beelzebub? 
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The Housing Problem 
wyt the settlements had done nothing else, 

they would have justified the time, money 
and effort spent on them by cutting even a very 
small window the blank wall of 
ignorance which used to stand between the poor 
and the well-to-do,” says Mrs: Edith Elmer 
Wood in the first chapter of her Housing of 
the Unskilled Wage Earner (Macmillan and 


through 


Company). 

“Let any one who doubts the existence of 
such a barrier read a few early housing re- 
ports.” 

It is no longer ago than 1894 that a tenement 
house York City with 


Richard Watson Gilder as chairman, reported 


committee in New 
7279 apartments with 16,767 dark rooms affect- 
ing 71,015 persons. Twenty-two years later, in 
1916, there were but 252 totally dark rooms left 
in the city—although, to be sure, that signifies 
little more than the fact that windows had been 
cut into adjoining rooms. 

In the general welter of housing relief meas- 
ures now being considered or enacted into laws, 
such, for instance, as the tax exemption laws of 
New York, it is very well worth while to study 
carefully Mrs. Wood’s book. 


F her conclusions are in the main that bad 

housing conditions can only be remedied by 
community effort, she seems justified by the 
facts as to the helplessness of the unskilled lab- 
oring group. Most readers will be surprised ta 
read that, according to Mr. McAdoo’s Railroad 
Wage Commission, as late as 1917 the average 
pay of 111,477 railroad clerks was $56.77 per 
month while the average pay of 270,855 section 
hands was $50.31 per month. 

A large section of Mrs. Wood’s book is de- 
voted to the restrictive legislation and model 
housing experiments in various states of the 
Union—a fact of interest to state Leagues of 
Women Voters. 

Another large section is devoted to the ex- 
perience of foreign countries in dealing with the 
housing problem. 

Mrs. Wood is the daughter of the late Com- 
mander Horace Elmer, U. S. N., and the wife of 
Captain Albert Norton Wood, U. S. N. On her 
sea trips she has visited many countries of 
Europe, Asia and the West Indies. She is a 
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Smith graduate and a Columbia Ph.D. She has 
written various articles on housing as well as 


seme fiction. 


N a more recent volume, The Housing Fam- 
ine (E. P. Dutton, N. Y.) Mrs. Wood 
enters into a triangular debate on the up-to-the- 
minute remedies for house shortage. The de- 
baters at the other sides of the triangle are John 
J. Murphy of New York City, Tenement House 
Commissioner, and Frederick L. Ackerman, lec- 
turer in Architecture and Theory of Planning 
in Columbia and Cornell. 
The immediacy of the debate will be shown 
among them: “Shall 
Shall we have municipal 


by the topics, public 
credit be employed? 
housing? Shall we exempt mortgages and im- 


provements from taxation?” 


Mr. Ackerman thinks public credit “a futile 


measure,” and tax exemption “a dubious pro- 
posal.” Mr. Murphy favors tax exemptions and 
Mrs. Wood believes them hopelessly inadequat« 
unless supplemented by other measures. 


Mrs. Wood’s constructive suggestions are for 
national, state and local housing commissions; 


long-time housing loans, and municipal housing 


al cost for lower-paid wage earners. Mr. 


Murphy believes the fundamental cause of hous- 
ing famine rests upon an industrial condition 
which does not enable a great mass of workers 
to earn enough to provide their families with 
sanitary, safe and agreeable homes, and Mr. 
Ackerman agrees with Mrs. Wood in demanding 
investigation by commission, but believes in no 
specific interference by government. 

The book is valuable for its immediacy, con- 
ciseness and sharply drawn questions and an- 
swers. It is also valuable as setting forth three 
distinct views, all discussable and all pertinent 
to one of the most serious facts of modern life. 


Tremendously a woman’s problem. 


The Foreign Born Woman 


OCIAL service in the form of educating our 

foreign-born women is discussed in School- 
ing of the Immigrant (Harper & Brothers), 
the first of eleven Americanization studies now 
being made under the auspicies of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

“The illiterate or non-English-speaking wom- 
an in the home is not reached with any surety 
through either the evening school or the factory 
class,” the “Throughout . the 


country it is found that foreign-born women 


book | states. 


are not found in industrial employment in the 
same proportion as are foreign-born men, so 
that the factory class will not reach the majority 
of foreign-born women. 

“The home-teacher project is too valuable 
to be abandoned merely because unforeseen dif- 
The 


teacher can be an influence for the Americaniza- 


ficulties have been encountered. home 


tion of women in the home, where no other 


agent can be so effective; and even though she 








hear it in “ Madame Butterfly ” 
us this opportunity in her 


Widdemer, Edgar Lee Masters. 
Vol. I 


Vol. II 


Bookshops 
Everywhere or 








Do You Really Enjoy the Opera? 


The Italians, French and Germans enjoy the opera because in the 
music they hear the echoes of their age old folk song. 
educated to the enjoyment of the opera because we have no folk music 
of our own and are not familiar with the folk music of other nations. 
Think how much it would add to our enjoyment if we were able to 
recognize other airs as we do “ The Star Spangled Banner” when we 
Florence Hudson Botsford is giving 





FOLK SONGS OF 


During her residence abroad she has been gathering these songs. 
contains the music, jotted down often on odd scraps of paper at some village 
festival; the words in the original tongue; and translations of these words into 
English poetry by such artists as Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jacob Robbins, Margaret 


Baltic, Slavic and Balkan Folk Songs 


Represents the folk songs of twenty peoples, including those of 
the peoples of the Near and Far East, of the Latin Nations, of 
Germany, Great Britain, India, and the Americas. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


We have to be 


MANY PEOPLES 


Her book 


Price, $3.00 


Price to be announced 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








9 does not teach the mother English, the home 
(; O O D MAN fy teacher can demonstrate by action and friendli- 
ness the benign intent of the state in offering 


Sea eGceeTril -—*-“ igs he Sager 
1elpful services to all strangers who have come 





THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY among us. 
ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. GOODMAN & SONS, INC. _New York City 6é HERE is much social service which 








the home teacher can perform, such 





as explaining to immigrant mothers the laws 
and customs of American life, the school-at- 


tendance requirements for children, the mean- 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, ing of report cards sent from the school, the 
meerschaum, vases, books, for tipping billiard cues, ele. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. ; ' das ; : é 
all three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. dispensaries, clinics, and many other institutions 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York : - e > ; 
. intended for the comfort and pleasure of their 







existence and location of public baths, libraries, 








families. 
\! eI ‘| I | Rf : ‘| I 1 iN \) “There is no reason why public agents should 
- 3 . not perform in part these functions which 
( l ANA CI) dig. AS hitherto have been considered to be wholly in 
T € Street a ; a oer pois 
BMYC /1 , —— 


Statement of 

















WANTED! Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Woman of POUTTICAT, rather than bustoces Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
efficiency, as assistant to public official holding gress of August 24, 1912, of The Woman C iti- 
a somewhat strategic position for bringing zen, published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
sociology, etc., to bear on the affairs of a very April 1. 1921 : 
large eastern city. Salary $2,200. Experience acs, Yar eS 3 
not necessary, but innate leadership, by pet- County of New York \ os 
suasion. Address * Y. Z.”—The Woman Citizen. State of New York 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 





State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 





| EUROPE peared Rose Young, who, having been duly 

i dic dae a Sella | sworn according to law, deposes and says that 

oe tee re a - - age want “a ome Wane | she is the editor of The Woman Citizen, and 

| Sred Scott, head of the Women’s Motor Corps, that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 

as. ae © A., at Etaples, decorated by King fod ‘belief t pears t of th i 
Albert, mentioned in Despatches for services edge and belief, a true statement o © owner 
during the whole of the War, will personally ship, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
conduct private touring through England and culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
Scotland in her new Bedford car, by the day, = date shown in the above caption, required 

| week or month, Address “ The Hermitage,” by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
Slindon near Arundel, Sussex, ; England. | tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
Telegrams Scott, Slindon, Sussex, England. on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


* SE a . That the names and addresses of the pub- 





oS. editor, managing editor, and business 





managers are: 


Vermont is to have at the Convention an Name and Post Office address— 

exhibit of AN t. maple sugar and maple Publisher: Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
candies. Miss L. E. Peck, Finance Chair- Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

man, 188 Main St., Burlington, Vt., will be Editor: Rose Young, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
glad to take advance orders at once. Write Managing Editor: Rose Young, 171 Madison 
for lists of maple products and prices. Im- Avenue, N. Y. 

mediately upon receipt of your address and Business Manager: Rose Young, 171 Madison 
cash, your order will be filled and you will Avenue, N. Y. 

receive the genuine Vermont maple sugar, 2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
known the country over as the best. addre sses of individual owners, or, if a corpor- 


ation, give its name and the names and ad- 





dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 











ie 99 per cent or more of the total amount of stock) : 
THE GOODY SHOP Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Madison Ave- 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor RR st og Sn a ; 
Mrs. Carrie apman Catt, Riverside Drive. 
A wea mete on Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside Drive. 
> as d s ae es, Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West 9th St., New York. 
a eas an odas. ocated at Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
a0 Host yg a Pg I ing tm 4 Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street. 
32 West 38th St. Leslie Woman Suff. Comm., 171 Madison Ave. 
New York mrss... C. oi 404 Riverside Drive, President. 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside Drive, 














First Vice President. 








the field of social service and carried on fy 
social workers. It is to be noted that there i 
a growing tendency to place public agents jp 
this field; it is the reluctance of the public tj 
recognize the extent of its obligations that has 
made it necessary for private agencies to dom). 
nate this department of service.” 


Greetings 
HE Woman Citizen reaches out the hand 
of fellowship to two recently instituted 
periodicals: The New Citizen of Georgetown, 
Texas, and The Spotlight of Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 
Both are bulletins published by leagues of 
Women Voters. 
The Spotlight is issued weekly. Its editor js 
Marie B. Ames. Its purpose is to keep the 


attention of the women of the state of M 


ssour 
focussed on state legislative proceedings. It is 
a well printed little eight-page bulletin. The 
New Citizen is younger and smaller. It is pul 
iished monthly by the Texas League of \Wome 
Voters, Mrs. John C. Cranbery, editor. [ts ini- 
tial number appeared in February. It surveys 
the legislative program, gives information on the 
Woman’s Prison, Camp Goree, and the whole 
penal system of Texas. 


The New Citizen has been set on its feet and 


given a chance to prove itself through a gift ¥ 


from Miss Eleanor Brackenridge, honorary 
chairman of the Texas League. 


Ownership 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Texas 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio 
Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th Street, 

New York. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street 

New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholde rs and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but als 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capa- 
city other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

. That the average number of copies of each 
alae of. this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is...... .(This infor- 
mation is required from ‘daily publications 
only.) 

ROSE YOUNG, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21s: day 
of March, 1921, 
[SEAL] MAY C. GUERIN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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FE : =) 
Damask Table Linens E 
E e e S| 
i at Recently Adjusted Prices E 
i WE have listed below a few specimen prices of Table Cloths and Napkins which S| 
Z should interest every Housewife. = 
; These prices, based on our recently adjusted list, accurately represent the decided l= 
E saving possible on purchases throughout our whole stock. =H 
E || 
Table Cloths Napkins | 
i 2x2 _-yds., $11.00, 11.50, 12.50, 12.75, 15.00 ea. 22x22 ins., $12.00, 12.75, 13.50, 14.00, 17.00 doz. = 
2x2 yds. $13.75, 14.50, 16.50, 18.75, 20.50 ea. 24x25 ins., $14.75, 16.50, 19.50, 22.50, 26.00 doz. I | 
Z 2x3 -—-yds., $15.75, 16.00, 16.50, 19.00, 22.50 ea. I | 
3 || 
E We wish to add also that lines =H 
H of sizes and designs are complete E 
Z Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful attention E 
1} | 
; Ei 
: James McCutcheon & Company EI 
| rare 
re Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 72 
" arn awe Z 
ASS IEE 1 MMMM MM MT OP i TO MO ut Les (ELL 
SPORTS SPECIALTY 
WEAR 
Plaid Skirts Jersey Coats 
English Tweed Suits Posed by Miss Hope Hamp- 





ton, the well-known star. 





Scot Tweed Suits 
Jersey Cloth Suits 
Top Coats Polo Coats 
Motor Coats 


Ties Stockings 
Wool and Silk Scarves 
Wool Tams Beret Caps 
Sport Hats Sweaters 
Shoes for all Sports 


St 


What a variety of ingenious design treatments are 
made possible with ribbons! This charming frock 
is made entirely of “J.C.” Light Blue Faille Ribbon. 


“J.C.” Ribbons are America’s Best Ribbons. Ask 
Vo} ak dot -teelmohvabet-leel—me-tam(-r-(ellel:meleleleeMel-el-lateel-el ce 


JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


A. G. SPALDING © BROS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 





156 Geary Street 
pg’ 40 East 30th Street New York 
Atlanta Philadelphia Syracuse Cleveland St. Louis ‘ 
: Send 10 cents for new RIBBONOLOG Y— 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Portland Seattle shows. how to make useful ribbon novelties. 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 


? 







—for Little Folks Everywhere 
—for the Mother in the Home 


—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 
Classroom, Conservatory and Studio 
































A pioneer work in the “ 
fascinating field of using 
music in early childhood q 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 2 
cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (15c. 4 
additional by mail). # 


It takes three to make music 





—one to create 
—one to perform 
—one to listen 


Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or writing it. i. 


Neglect of ear training in early childhood can 
never be fully made up by any amount of a 
musical education in later years. a 


Little children learn to listen and later listen to learn by means of 


Incomparable Victor Records 


especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs of the child 
during the sensory period (one to eight years) guided by the expert 
\ pedagogic presentation to be found only in this charming new book. | 





= This work is the result of years s 
. _ , of highly specialized experience in making music 7 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” a delight to little children a 
Phar eondemesiond the wedemeshed wood Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s a 
“Victrola’’ identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! ’ ; 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. For further information write 






Camden, N. J. 





Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


' Camden, New Jersey 







